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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor wiil be glad to consider any MSS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return if unsuitable. Jn case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himself vesfons ble jor MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
CountTrRY Lire can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
address of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS. 


Lhose who send photographs are requested to state the price required for 
reproduction, otherwise when payment 7s requested it will be made at the usual 
vates of the journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of the copyright 
can be treated with. 

Vols. V1.. Vil., Vill., 1X., and X. of COUNTRY LIFE ave now ready, 
and can be obtained on application to the Publisher. Trice, bound in green half- 
morocco, 258. per volume, or 21s. in green cloth, gilt edges. Vols. /., /1., /11., 
/V., and V. are out of print. All cheques should be made payable to the 
J roprietors, COUNTRY LIFE. e 

*,* On account of the regulations of the Fosial Authorities, the index to 
Vol. X. of COUNTRY LIFE 7s not .ncluded in the body of the paper, but it 
well be forwarded free to subscribers by the Manager upon the receipt of a 
stamted and addressed wrapper. 

Lhe charge jor small Aavertisements of Froperty jor Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, ett., etc., 78 58. for 40 words and under, and 1s. for 
each additional 10 words or less. All orders must be accompanied by a 
semitiance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the A.anager, 20, Tazztstock Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 


THE REVIVAL . . . 
OF FENCING. 


T is certainly not too much to say that the presence of the 
King at the display of Franco-Italian fencing last week 
marks an epoch in that revival in the practice of skill in 
sword-play which has been very marked during recent 
years. To the leaders of the movement—to Mr. Egerton 

Castle, to Captain Hutton, to Mr. W. H. Grenfell (always 
amongst the foremost exponents of manly accomplishments)— 
cordial congratulations are due, since the presence of King 
Edward VII. amounted to Royal recognition of their efforts, and 
the skill which was displayed by the champions on both sides 
was well worthy of the occasion. Interesting too was it to note 
that among the keenest spectators were not merely gentlemen 
from the French and Italian Embassies, who had a special 
concern in a display in which the schools of their respective 
countries were matched one against the other, but also others 
from the Japanese Embassy. For the Japanese, as was illustrated 
not long since in London before a large and distinguished 
gathering, are great fencers. Moreover they understand, as they 
proved then by their skill in the use of the obsolete two-handed 
sword, that there may be great value in fencing as an exercise 
long after it has ceased to be useful in warfare or in everyday 
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life. Some there were who thought the gathering too small; 
but, after all, fencing is exceedingly difficult to follow, and even the 
judges often find themselves sorely puzzled in making an award; 
and there were 500 people, including all the best fencers in 
England, in the Empress Hall. It was, emphatically, a great 
evening, and one which will never be forgotten by those who 
were present; and the records of it will certainly give a great 
impetus to the movement which thése gentlemen have it 
heart. 

Very curious, really, is the coincidence that, at a mome it 
when military men are almost of one voice in declaring that tie 
sword, as a weapon of warfare, is almost as obsolete as 1 ie 
battle-axe or the mace, when it would take two lunatics to bri ig 
about a duel with swords or rapiers in England, when tie 
irrational wickedness of the duel is beginning to be recognised n 
the Continent, the study and practice of the art of fencing sho: id 
have become more popular than it has been for many yea s, 
Once some skill in fencing was one of the necessary accompli: )- 
ments of a gentleman, since, in a brutal age, it was held that 1 1e 
fine swordsman who insulted an unskilled gentleman and tbh -n 
ran him through had justified the insult as well as proved | is 
point in the literal sense of the words; now the duellist w io 
should kill his man in Lincoln’s Inn Fields or in St. Jame ’s 
Park would be hanged without the slightest compuncti: , 
Those days, thank goodness, are gone for ever, and the twenti: ‘h 
century would soon snuff Lord Mohun out of existence. in 
fact, the chances of being called upon to use the rapier in earn st 
are about as remote as they can possibly be, and M. Amy: 
dictum that mastery of the sword “‘ donne 4 l’homme la conscie ce 
de sa propre force”’ has lost all its application save for the fi ct 
that a good swordsman with ap umbrella or a cane is more 
than a match for a ruffian with a bludgeon. This little lout 
useful fact, it may be remembered, was proved to demonstrat on 
by a maitre d’armes who was assaulted in a rough quarter of 
London, and acquitted on a charge of manslaughter, S0me few 
years ago. 

In fact, fencing has become an artificial but highly artistic 
science of increasing popularity, and the consciousness that it is 
artificial is evident in many ways. For example, the distinction 
between the violent methods of the Italian school—Pini’s rush, 
once seen, is never forgotten—and the more delicate French 
system, is not so emphatic as it was, although it still remains. 
Again, it is becoming more and more fashionable for ladies to 
fence, and the best masters of the art—notably Mr. Egerton 
Castle—have been heard to say that, in quickness of hand and 
eye and judgment, they are the equals of men. The heavy and 
murderous épée is not for them, but with the refined foil they 
attain exquisite skill. That is precisely what the mere man 
would expect, for swordsmanship is a matter not merely of personal 
skill, but also of intuitive reading of the intention of the adver 
sary, and that is a power which women most certainly possess in 
larger measure than men. Moreover, fencing, the elementary 
difficulties once surmounted, is an absorbing and_ fascinating 
business, and it is not in the least surprising that it has been 
followed with a zeal approaching to passion by those ladies, 
including some of the Royal Princesses, who have once taken 
it up. 

From us the movement wiil receive the warmest 
encouragement, for there is no finer exercise for the body, and 
for every muscle in it, and none which tends more certainly to 
development of the faculties, as distinguished from the intellect, 
so far as they are distinguishable from it. The only thing to 
be said against it is that it is an indoor pursuit, or rather that it 
is usually practised under cover; but so are gymnastics; «and, 
after all there is no real reason why men and women should not 
fence under the sky, on the lawn of a country house, for example, 
for the delight of the house party. Still, it is under a roof that 
fencing has flourished, and it is something in its favour that it 
can be practised in the centres of the thickest hives of civilisation. 
We augur well of the revival for men and women. In fact, we 
are not without hope that the salle d’armes may undo some o! ‘he 
mischief which the Bridge-table—grand game although Bridge be 
—is undoubtedly working among the young women of.to-day. 10! 
only by inducing them to waste their money, but also by diver! ng 
them from healthy exercise. Far be it from us to sermo. ise 
unnecessarily, but we know the need to be acute when clubs re 
formed for Bridge-playing during afternoons which ought tc be 
given up as far as possible, by those who have leisure, to agree: le 
and weli-directed bodily culture. 
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Our Portrait [lustratioss 


UR frontispiece is a portrait of Lady Hermione Grims  \0, 
second daughter of the third Earl of Verulam anc of 

Lady Verulam, who was a daughter of the late sir 
Frederic Ulric Graham, third Baronet of Netherby. Elsew: °re 
is a portrait of the Marchioness of Granby, with her youn. est 
daughter, Lady Diana Manners. 
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T HE fuller but still inadequate accounts, published on 
Monday, and the full message from the special corre- 
spondent of the Standard on Tuesday, of the defeat and 
capture of Lord Methuen, and of that part of his force 
which was not panic-stricken, showed that the Gunners, 

tl. Northumberlands, the Loyal North Lancashires, and some 

I; perial Yeomanry and Police fought like the heroes they were 

al i are; but we agree with our contemporaries generally in 

th iking that, in justice to the men who did not misbehave 
tl! mselves, the names of the bodies which simply ran away 
s| uld have been made public at once. It turns out that they 

w: eascratch lot, with no regular cavalry among them. As for the 

re erse, Save for the pity of it, it was a matter ‘of small moment, 

ai. there was really no need for the “stirring speeches” of 

L. rd Rosebery or of anybody else. No sane man ever dreamed 

fo: a moment that the defeat would make the slightest change 

in our policy or our determination. 





There is a little touch in Reuter’s message from Kopjes 
Station, dated March 11th, which will have gone to the hearts of 
all sportsmen. ‘* The thoroughness of the driving operations is 
one of the most striking features. To-day the whole country 
siniply swarmed with game which had been driven into the 
Wolvehoek angle of the railway and the line of blockhouses.’ 
Visions rise in the mind of those tremendous V traps pictured by 
Livingstone and the mighty African hunters, in which giraffes, 
zebras, antelopes, and all manner of beasts are seen huddled up 
in struggling masses. There are pleasant visions, too, of 
“Tommy,” hard-worked and ill-fed, enjoying a full meal. But 
it is most earnestly to be hoped that there has been no wanton 
destruction of wild animals. 

In deciding to give up his proposed visit to the Riviera, and 
to cruise in home waters in the Royal yacht instead, King 
Edward is doing a wise and a popular thing. Taken as a body, 
we Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen are far too prone to 
neglect the beauties of Nature which lie near home, and to seek 
our pleasure and relaxation in fresh fields and pastures new. 
Far too many of us know the Continent better than we know our 
own islands, and the King sets us a good example of spending 
our holidays, and the money w hich they must cost, at home. In 
so doing His Majesty is reviving a custom which his parents 
followed ; and he must himself remember many a cruise of his 
boyhood in the Fairy and in the Victoria and Albert, involving a 
leisurely progress along the Southern and Western Coasts and 
ending, very often, in a visit to Ireland or Scotland, or even the 
Isle of Man. 

St. Patrick’s Day, which used to be an occasion for a certain 
amount of rowdyism and aggressive patriotism, passed off this 
year very quietly, thanks in part to that gracious act of the late 
Queen Victoria by which she removed for ever a stumbling- 
block and rock of offence. Queen Alexandra, keeping up the 
tradition thus tactfully formed, sent each of the Irish Guards a 
sprig of the famous little piant, and other Irish regiments were 
similarly honoured, while the observance of the day was 
encouraged by the holding of athletic sports and friendly 
competitions. The sale of Irish work at Lord Salisbury’s 
residence, 20, Arlington Street, marked another most commend- 
able way of commemorating St. Patrick’s Day. This is not only 
a most conciliatory thing in itself, but it has the advantage of 
making known the work of the Irish peasants and thus being of 
direct benefit to the ‘ disthressful counthry.” The truth is that 
we in England seldom miss a chance of showing our kindness to 
the Sister. Isle, and there would be no trouble at all save for the 
tmischief-making of those who show their gratitude by cheering 
Vhen an English reverse is announced in the House of 
Commons. 


Sir Richard Temple died on 


Saturday last at the age of 
Scventy-six. 


He will long be remembered as a very distinguished 
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Indian civil servant, and as having been, after that, for ten years 
an active member of the House of Commons. He was a 
Worcester man, and he has told us that his early ambition was 
to emulate the deeds of Warren Hastings in India, and then return 
to his native county. It was under Lord Northbrook’s Vice- 
royalty that he was appointed Famine Commissioner for Bengal, 
and incurred some criticism for the standard of expenditure he 
set up in relief. Curiously enough his next important employment 
was to check extravagance. ‘* We have been obliged,” wrote 
Lord Lytton to Queen Victoria, ‘to send Sir Richard ies gs 
to Madras to stop an alarming waste of money, which would, i 
our opinion, if unchecked, lead to a great waste of life in th : 
Presidency.” After his Indian experience he tried to get into 
Parliament for Worcester, but was defeated in the great Liberal 
wave of 1880 by Mr. Herbert Gladstone, and it was not till five 
years later that he won the coveted honour. He represented 
Evesham from 1885 till 1892, and afterwards sat for the Kingston 
Division of Surrey. ‘‘ My attendance,” he wrote, ‘‘ measured 
statistically, exceeded that of any other member, official or 
unofficial.”’ After the dissolution he did not seek re-election, 
and now the busy life is closed for ever. 


Canon Rawnsley’s letter to the Times of Monday concerning 
the proposed Coronation bonfires comes none too soon. Only those 
who were behind the scenes in relation to the beacons which blazed 
from end to end of England and Scotland on the occasion of the 
Diamond Jubilee, know what an immense amount of organisa- 
tion and of hard work was required to bring about the very 
successful result. Lord Cranborne, Major Rasch, Canon 
Rawnsley, and Colonel Milward were the leading spirits, and 
those of them who survive will be the first to admit, as indeed 
Canon Rawnsley does in his letter, that Colonel Milward’s efforts 
in the matter had a great deal to do with the triumph which was 
secured. But Colonel Milward is no longer among us. His son, 
however, Mr. G. H. Milward, will do his best to take his place. 


Lord Aberdeen, Lord Chelmsford, Cardinal Vaughan, the 
Bishop of London, and others, make an appeal which should 
meet with a ready response on behalf of the various brigades of 
boys, which are doing yeoman service potentially to the 
country, and for the moment to themselves also. It is well known 
that the Prince of Wales during his Colonial tour was immensely 
impressed by the battalions of sturdy cadets which marched 
past him at all the Australian and New Zealand capitals and 
elsewhere, and he has made it clear that he takes the greatest 
interest in this cadet movement. In fact, in his Guildhall speech 
he spoke more plainly on the matter than Royal personages are 
wont to speak upon subjects concerning which there is the 
slightest room for a difference of opinion. He has now consented 
to review representative detachments of these boys in Hyde 
Park on June 14th, and the committee ask for funds—a compara- 
tively small sum—for their transport. No doubt their wish will 
be easily realised. 

A notorious old house is to be demolished in Edinburgh. 
The den is situated in what has been known for generations as 
the West Port, where in olden days the heads and limbs of 
Covenanters, witches and criminals of every kind used to be 
fixed to the gates. Here, in a hovel known as the Beggar’s Hotel, 
lived Burke and Hare, and carried on their nefarious traffic ata 
time when all the country was roused and excited over stories 
of ‘body-snatchers,” as they were called. Stolen bodies and 
desecrated churchyards were terrible enough, but the wholesale 
smothering of human beings to procure bodies to sell to the doctors 
for dissection was a crime undreamt of by even the most hardened 
“‘ snatcher ” till the disclosures following the arrest of Burke and 
Hare were made. Few people knew that the place still stood, 
and those few will not, we imagine, deplore the destruction of 
such a hotbed of crime as the Beggar’s Hotel. 


Once more the Americans have succeeded in winning the 
international cable match at chess by the odd game. England’s 
excuse—at this pastime there always is an excuse—is that 
Blackburne, the English champion, who has on all previous 
occasions occupied the first board, was this year unable to do so, 
owing to the same illness that kept him out of the tournament 
at Monte Carlo. This, of course, obliged each of the others 
to ‘go up one,” so that our team was a little overweighted all 
along the line, and the lowest board had to be taken by a reserve 
who is not one of the strongest players. A very noticeable 
characteristic of the match was its bringing out the strength 
of our amateurs. Of these Mr. Lawrance, who has so often 
carried away the premier honours of the City Club, holds easily 
the first position, and he worthily sustained his reputation by 
making a draw with the American champion, Pillsbury. Mr. 
Atkins, who occupied the third place, won most brilliantly againt 
Marshall, who contributed so many good games to those play ed 
at Monte Carlo. Mr. Trenchard also deserves a word of 
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commendation ; but, after all has been said, it is not satisfactory 
for this country, which used to produce the best chess players in 
the world, to be beaten over and over again by America. 


The billiard match of last week and this week was chiefly 
remarkable as bringing forward Stevenson as the finest English 
billiard player of the time. In a word, he steps into the position 
that used to be held by John Roberts, who, experts will 
remember, several years ago, when future supremacy appeared to 
lie between Dawson and Diggle, said even then that Stevenson 
had the making of a still finer player than either. It is not on 
the mere fact of his beating Dawson that the claims for him are 
founded, but his performance was in itself so brilliant as to stand 
comparison, and more, with that of any other man who has 
wielded the cue. True, he fell off a little in the second week, 
but that was not before he had established such a lead as practi- 
cally decided the issue; and afterwards he was playing with a 
win in hand which is not a state of things conducive to the 
highest execution. His play in the first week will long be 
remembered as one of the finest expositions of the game ever 
seen. Not only did he score at an unparalleled rate, but with a 
style that made even so accomplished a performer as Dawson 
appear slow and clumsy by contrast. 


TO PAX. 

O Pax, whoever called you Pax, 

In satire was the future telling, 
Or else is one whose learning lacks 

The common principles of spelling ; 
I*or tho’ my kindness does not cease 

As your iniquity increases, 
I notice very little peace, 

But many things in little pieces. 
To stand awhile and watch you woo 

The Persian kitten in the stable, 
No man of sense would think that you 

Were villainy in white and sable ; 
The wrinkles on your brow engraved, 

A puzzled innocence bespeaking, 
Scarcely suggest a mind depraved 

By lawlessness and pleasure seekinz. 
Yet what deceit! Why strive to hide 

The mystery of that leg of mutton ? 
Who dragged my Sunday coat outside, 

And left it bare of every button ? 
What happened to the carriage rug ? 

And where are my blue bathroom slippers ? 
Who sought the violet bed, and dug 

A grave to hold the champagne nippers ? 
Still retribution swift may make 

Your puppy-brain its wisdom question, 
For when you deemed it good to take 

A blacking-brush for your digestion, 
1 doubt if you regarded it 

With quite such hearty approbation, 
When I prescribed a dose as fit 

For pure external application. 
The daring deeds that you have done, 

Wicked and wild as they are numerous, 
Tho’ in your eyes the height of fun, 

Strike me as hardly quite so humorous; 
l’or while in your adventurous life 

You need fear naught but keepers’ bullets, 
I have to face the coachman’s wife, 

And pay for murdered Hamburg pullets. 
Yet when you crawl to lick my hand 

With soft brown eyes of meek servility, 
No heart, you know, could quite withstand 

Tie pathos of such mute humility ; 
And in a moment on my knee 

You leap in wild delighted hurry, 
To tall asleep and dream, maybe, 

Of what you next intend to worry. 

R. S. T. Cocuranr. 


Cold storage on a gigantic scale marked the death of the 
mammoths of Northern Asia. The creatures seem to have been 
frozen not only when alive, but instantaneously, for the 
mammoth recently hacked from the ice in Siberia had undigested 
food in its stomach and some grass between its teeth. Possibly 
the end of a glacier toppled over on to it; but another creature 
of the same kind, equally well preserved, was embedded in a 
solid block of ice, which may have been water when it first 
received the skeleton, or the snow of an avalanche which first 
liquefied and then froze. There must have been tens of thousands 
cf these sub-Arctic elephants in the valleys of the great Siberian 
rivers, for the trade in their tusks has gone on for centuries, 
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They were covered with long, thick reddish hair, and were far 
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more like the African elephant in structure than the Indian tk 
species. As they are generally found embedded in frozen earth, : see 
the natives believed that they were a race of gigantic mol : dor 
which died underground. not 
ae mal 
The “ Victoria History of Surrey” gives a suggestivesummar y 
of the present state of bird life in that favourite county. Surre 
contains more waste land in proportion to its size than an G 
other home county, and not excepting Yorkshire. But the blac ; sug 
grouse, formerly a regular native bird, and always found on ti wi 
heaths round Hind Head, has become extinct. Owls, hawk , 
and ‘“ vermin” of all kinds have also largely disappeared, as w: 
as the nightjars, which are shot by keepers, who have a prejudi: 
against them. Pheasants are increasing, and the Surrey woo 
and lanes are, as they always were, tull of small birds of all kin: ; 4 
and habits The theory that the owls, hawks, and nightjars a 
killed down by the keepers may not be correct. Certainly 
other counties, far more noted for game than Surrey, owls a 
nightjars are not interfered with by modern keepers at all, and t 
grouse do not suffer. There can be no doubt that the birds ha 
disappeared or become scarce in parts of Surrey where they we 
formerly commonest. 
ee ha 
What the gulls which have grown absolutely tame 1 th 
London think of life when they go back to the country 5 if ; 
breed, has been a question with several of their town frien: sd 
Apparently, they find that man, their London patron, 1s a rui = 
persecutor. Mr. Stanley Edwards, writing from Cove Hit! BS 
Wrentham, Suffolk, says: ‘‘ During the last few weeks I ha = 
picked up on a small extent of beach fifty-three dead and wound: 4 r; 
gulls. These birds are quite useless for food purposes, nor h: ny | 
their slayers even attempted to pick them up. They lay as th eg 
fell.” This is so uselessly cruel that such conduct needs : 5 a 
comment. Not only that, but in Norfolk, whither the Lond: a _— 
gulls probably go to breed, their eggs are used as food, tie a ; 
first clutch or two being gathered in the “ gulleries ”’ at Scoulton ri : 
or Hoveton, just as hens’ eggs are, so that a useful source tor 
ot food is destroyed. A little later in the season it is illegal to “oi ° 
t 


kill the gulls at all, these birds having been the first to obtain te 
protection in 1869. 
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price: 
war. 
Dr. Conan Doyle’s exposition of the English case in relation and 
to the South African War has now been translated into many of wl 
languages, and little doubt need be entertained that a study of when 
it has had something to do with the very remarkable change but 4 
which has been conspicuous in the tone of the Continental Press. luck 
But even more welcome is the fact that it has been translated died t 
into Welsh. The majority of Englishmen do not understand, it loc 
perhaps cannot understand, the facts concerning the Welsh woulc 
language. Those facts are, that a certain number—far greatei er 
than is commonly believed—of Welshmen are monoglot. Another stubb 
section are duoglot, capable of conducting their business dealings his pi 
in English when necessary, but preferring to talk intimately and in the 
to think and to read in Welsh. It is, in our judgment, important 
that the truth should reach these pecple, and it is to our knowledve 
impossible that it should reach them otherwise than in the Welsh 
language. 
The value of forest reserves, particularly to sportsmen in 
America, has been lately brought home to us by a careful study 
of how very largely the function of browsing enters into the 
nourishment of the moose and other deer as distinguished from 
grazing on pasture. An American has worked out a carefu! é 
comparison of the flesh-forming properties of leaves and twigs : 


compared with pasture grass, very much to the advantage of t! 
former, even as 15 per cent. toa little over g percent. The gras 
on the other hand, is a fat-forming food, and cattle know this 
well. The practical interest which this has for the America” 
Government is that its general recognition would bring to tl 
State large sums for browsing rights in the proposed Appalachia" 
forest reserves. 


This is the twentieth century, yet the desperate measur 
which a firm of music publishers have been compelled to ta! 
to protect themselves against piracy savour of an earlier ag 
They have actually raised a corps of raiders in the nature 
emergency men, and, it would seem, have technically ai 
physically broken and entered houses in which pirated copi 
of their copyright songs were being printed and stored. O 
sympathy is entirely with them, but what will the Law, whi 
they have taken into their own hands, have to say? On sou 
principles it ought to relieve them; for, firstly, where t! 
Common Law and Equity are in conflict, Equity shall prevai 
and, secondly, he who comes to ask Equity must come wi 
clean hands, and the hands of those pirates are very dirty indee 
These music publishers are not by any means unnatural 
asking for special and early protection, and they have be 
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snubbed by the Chancellor, as well as by others, who ask why 
they should be singled out. But the reason is not really far to 
seek. The piracy is rampant on a huge scale, and the injury 
done is not merely to publishers, for whom somehow or other 
nobody seems to have any sympathy, bat also to composers, 
many of whom are quite poor. 


“Dagonet,” otherwise the genial, witty, and shrewd Mr. 
G. R. Sims, is to the fore with a very necessary warning and 
suggestion. Walking in the Park, he has seen, as anybody else 
wo uses his eyes may see, scores of poor tramps, male and 


ie. 


N a southern county that 
used to be famous for 
the number of its small 
yeoman farmers William 
May was born about 

ha. a century ago. Even in 
th best of times it was hard 
w k making a livelihood out 
of he small plot of land that 
w: handed down to successive 
ge erations, and none of them 
co d ever afford to set up 
a eally substantial dwelling. 
Fr man old print it can still be 
sec ) that what they lived in was 
a -ind of wooden shanty that 
got burned down at least twice 
in every generation, and in 
relvtilding cheapness was the 
firs’ and paramount considera- 
tior. But Will’s grandfather 
hay pened on better times, before 
Free Trade was introduced and 
prices had been raised by the 
war. So he saved his money 
and built a red-brick cottage, 
of which he was proud indeed 
when he saw the completion, 
but after that people said his 
luck went away. When he 
died the place was in debt, and 
it looked as though his son 
would be obliged to part with 
it. But John May was a very 
stubborn man, who was _ past 
his prime before succeeding. He had a certain rugged pride 
in the row of tombstones which showed that the May family had 
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female, in the filthiest habiliments, occupying public seats, and 
has seen later in the day these seats used by nurses and daintily- 
dressed children. It is a horrid thought, and, especially in these 
times of infectious disease, full of suggestion of danger. The 
question is—What should be done? Clearly public opinion would 
not endorse that these poor creatures should be ousted by an 
ordinance similar to that refusing admission into Christ Church 
Meadow at Oxford, which is private property, to persons ‘in 
ragged or very dirty clothes.” The only remedy lies with 
parents, who will be well-advised to enjoin nurses strictly not 
to permit their charges to use these seats. 


HISTORY OF A FREEHOLD. 





P.M Sutclife. OUR ARTIST HAS TRIFD TO CATCH THE SCENE. Copyrignt 


owned this piece of ground since the passing of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Small Holding Act, and sentiment was backed up by other and 
more solid considerations. He 
had reached a time of life at 
which a man finds it difficult 
to adapt himself to a new call- 
ing, and if he left the holding 
there was nothing open to him 
except engaging himself as an 
agricultural labourer. That 
must have been about the 
forties, and, as we know, farm 
servants were badly paid then. 
He knew the conditions well, 
because, truth to speak, he had 
gone a-courting pretty late in 
life too, at the cottage shown 
in our illustration. One would 
have thought that in choosing 
this site some malevolent person 
had desired to propagate ague, 
fever, and rheumatism. All 
round it, from about the middle 
of October till what time the 
cuckoo comes, and, in the words 
of a rustic proverb, dries up the 
mud, was one great puddle, so 
that one could scarcely get to 
the door with dry feet even by 
using the stepping-stones. In 
addition to that the thatched 
roof was chronically in such ill 
repair that the wind came 
through holes in it, the floor 
was damp—in those days it was 
roughly bricked, and the women 
sili scrubbed and. sanded it every 











afternoon—and the doors and windows were ill-fitting. To 
complete the insanitary conditions the cottage was_ horribly 
overcrowded, grown-up sons and daughters being compelled 
to sleep in the same room, food was scarce, and the water 
came from a surface well and was daily polluted. Never- 
theless, the health of the people was not anything like so 
bad as might have been expected. Both the father and mother 
lived to a good old age, and though the family was diminished 
by scarlet fever, typhoid, and small-pox, the survivors turned 
out to be vigorous men and women. One of the boys 
enlisted, and became so good a soldier that he was promoted 
to be sergeant, though unluckily he soon lost his stripes owing 
to a drunken frolic. The girls married, and all of them had 
families. May’s wife only brought him one son, but the others soon 
had a crowd of children to look after. A man might choose a 
wife from such surroundings, yet have decided objections to going 
into them himself. So he determined to keep to the old holding 
and the old ways. The latter were very simple. Dividing the 
land into two parts, he sowed grain on one and planted potatoes 
on the _ other, 
alternating them 
annually. He 
kept two pigs, 
one of which 
supplied all the 
meat consumed 
by the family 
from year’s end 
to year’s end, 
and the other he 
sold. It was a 
very hard life, or 
would have 
looked so to one 
not accustomed 
toit. The man 
was at work by 
daylight every 
morning, and his 
breakfast = was 
made of very bad 
coffee and black 
bread concocted 
of rye and barley 
meal. At mid- 
day the family 
dined on a very 
large quantity 
of vegetables and 
avery small piece 
of bacon, the 
wife, out of any 
chance meal she 
had in the house, 
making little 
dumplings with- 
out suet, which 
at least had the 
much-desired 
effect of satisfy- 
ing the appetite 
and keeping the 
digestion em- 
ployed. It was 
not possible to 
save money 
under such cir- 
cumstances, yet 
the son was far F&F. M, Sutcliffe. 
from unhappy. 

He had never knowii anything better, so he slept sound in the 
garret or loft of the house and ate to repletion of the coarse 
fare. The house stands on the edge of a common, over which 
the County Council has made a new road, and the pieasantest 
times spent by the lad were in seeking nests among the gorse 
bushes or sailing boats—bits of bark with a feather stuck in them 
for sail—on a tiny stream that flows down the moor. But 
before he came to his teens some new Government regulations 
were issued, and to his surprise he was bundled off to school, his 
parents incessantly grumbling because the twopence a week they 
had to pay deprived them of their ready money. Although he 
played truant as much as he could, some of the schoolmaster’s 
teaching stuck to him, and the conversation of the other boys 
still further opened his eyes. For instance, his mother had been 
in the habit of making down the father’s clothes for him, and as she 
had not much time to spare they did not fit well. Some of the boys 
jeered at this, and thereby gave him a first notion of gentility. He 
carried his dinner to school in a white wallet—it was cold tea, or 
rather the rinsings of a teapot, and black bread. Many of his 
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and had more white bread and cheese than they could eat, 
and occasionally even a slice of currant loaf. These he tasted, 
and naturally “grew dissatisfied with the home fare, even 
when, as happened too often, it was improved by the addition \ 
pheasant or partridge eggs, or of a snared rabbit. Besides, hy 
heard of places where even poor boys had been known to mak 
fortunes. And he grew to hate the old house and the way « 
living. Being an adventurous youth, he acted on these new ideas ; 
and one morning when his mother, after much shouting, climbe 
up the ladder to the garret with a broomstick in her hand to cur 
what she called his laziness, behold, he was not there. The 
sought him far and near, among the gorse he haunted, down b 
the stream, and in half-a-dozen farmyards, but all in vai 
Willie could not have disappeared more completely if the quee 
of the fairies had carried him right off to elfland. 
What his adventures were we have not been able to discover, 
but probably they were not very exciting. No bells rang out t 
say “Turn again, Lord Mayor of London.” He belonged to thi: 
dumb majority whose careers do not invite a Samuel Smiles | 
write them u 
The prosaic ar | 
unromantic fa: t 
is that when ne: t 
heard of he wis 
a staid middl.- 
aged man wh») 
kept a grocers 
shop and had a1 
off - licence fcr 
beer in Popla~. 
He had, w 
believe, married 
some kindof shop 
girl, but after 
having borne hin 
two children, 
both of whoin 
died soon of con- 
sumption, she 
too died at her 
third confine- 
. ment, and so did 
the child, and he 
was left a 
widower. By 
this time the con- 
tinual fight and 
worry of exist- 
ence, and per- 
haps. occasional 
excess, for he 
was not a model 
man by any 
means, had coni- 
pletely changed 
the appearance 
of what was once 
a fresh country 
boy’s face. All 
who race __ for 
money, whether 
they get in as 
winners or not, 
are marked with 
the same brand 
of wrinkles and 
crows’ feet. Yet 
in his loneliness 
Copyright he began to recall 
the old days at 
home, and the curious point was that he forgot the hard 
times, the chaff bed in the garret, the coarse food, the 
broomstick, and only remembered those sunny days in whi h 
he went birds’-nesting. There was one scene in ‘particu’ ir 
that he often recollected, and our artist too has tried to catch 
it; but though he could render the white winding stream, t1¢ 
grazing sheep, and the bare trees so obviously waiting to he ir 
the bidding of spring, art cannot give what lay deepest in 1 1¢ 
man’s mind, the first warm sunshine of the year that bathed | 1e 
scene in its light, and the warbling of birds and ripple 9! 
water that recurred to him like music half remembered ir a 
dream. So often while the man was serving out sugar or fill’ 1g 
jugs with four-ale he was not thinking of Poplar gossip, >F 
the precocious children who demanded “the long pull,” but 9 
his first home on the edge of the moor; and one fine day whe: a 
chance came along of selling the off-licence andthe groc y 
business, he closed with the offer, and a few days afterwa’ ts 
appeared on the small holding. His father had long been | id 
among the other Mays in the village churchyard, and his mot et 
was™ow a witch-like old woman of over fourscore, who w 3t 
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about with a stick and tyran- 
nised over a servant she had 


\ to do the work. Now the old 
q body, who had turned as hard 
: as flint in her declining days, 


had against all hope and reason 
believed for all these years 
that the boy would turn up 
avain, and used to comfort 
herself by saying that all her 
care and saving were for him. 
Only she had thought of him 
al the time as he went away, 
an | was grievously disappointed 
at finding his return not as a 
' bo’, nor even as a well-grown 
— = haidsome youth, but as a 
faced, hard - looking, elderly 
mn. She was loath to 
ac nowledge his identity, and 
at first vowed it was only a 
dis 1onest attempt to get at her 
ha d-won savings. However, 
he nanaged to convince her in 
s01 1 Way or another, some say 
by recalling incidents of his 
ch’ dhood, others by asserting 
the: he threatened a kind of /. M. Sutcliffe. ON 
argument more in favour with 
the old generation than the new, and.which we need not further 
pai ‘icularise, while some hold that he made peace by showing 
the: he had a fat account at the savings bank and no wife. 
In ny case the wanderer is returned, and we show a photograph 
of he first stack the corn for which was grown by himself. 
It s not very big or very elegant, but he was more happy 
in srowing it than in selling beer at Poplar, even if they 
do say that he is frittering away a lifetime’s earnings by trying 
to resuscitate the glories of the old freehold. 


| THE HUNTER AND 


1 e ’ 
: . POLO PONY SHOWS. 
1 HE above shows, to the attractions of which were added the 


: competitions for the King’s pri miums, although they appeared to 
: attract ‘ewer spectators than in former years, may, nevertheless, 
be regarded as important events at a time when the question o! 
cavalry remounts is being so widely discussed. So far as the 
thorough-bred sires were concerned, there was, however, little or no 








| improvement to be chronicled, and it may be mentioned with regret that some 
y of the premiums were bestowed upon animals which must be well past the 
\- prime of life. Indeed, in one of the Scottish classes, which contained three 
d entries, the united ages of the trio of stallions amounted to fifty-four years, whilst 
e atleast one premium fell to a twenty year old horse. It surely, ti erefore, is 
: not expecting too much of the Royal Commissioners if they are asked to place 
¥ some limit upon the age at whicn stallions can compete for the premiums ; and 
Dy. another wise alteration would be the entrusting of the power to the judges to 
ll allot the best sires to the localities in which they would be most likely to do 
or good. As it is, the owners are allowed to enter their horses for what district 
oY they like, and, consequently, it is quite possible to have big, plain horses in 
1S localities where the mares are coarse, and the little, quality-showing ones in the 
t, pony-breeding districts. Amongst the most conspicuous winners in this section 
h of the show was the King’s bay five year old Adrian, by Carnelion, a very nice 
stamp of horse, though he might be more let down; Mr. James Relph’s chestnut 
d General Gordon, by Timothy, a good type of short-legged, muscular sire ; 
id Mr. W. Wilson’s chestnut Chibiabos, by Chittabob, whose quality is superb ; 
t Mr. A. O. Hasiewood’s brown Four Poster, by Isonomy, the winner of several 
S former premiums ; Mr. Siephen Mumford’s brown Faute de Mieux, by Torpedo ; 
il Captain H. F. Northey’s chestnut Rampion ; Mr. Solomon Young’s bay Curley, 
it by Royal Hampton, another well-know n winner; Mr. Eustace Barlow’s brown 
a Anklebiter, a lovely horse, though he failed to get a premium this time; and 
Mr. A. O. Haslewood’s French-bred chestnut Imprevu, by Archiduc. 
c The entry for the hunter show was a large one, and there was plenty of 
f quality distributed amongs: the classes, the colts, as a lot, being superior to the 
ir fillies. The champion of the latter sex, Mr. John Lett’s biy Waterglass, by 
h Waterford, is, however, one of the very best fillies that has ever entered a show- 
e ting as a three year old. She is a clean-bred one, too, being out of Mr. 
Ambergie’s mare, and won her first prize at the great Yorkshire show last 
‘ summer, six weeks after she left « training stable. Her substance is immense, 
j asshe girths 6ft. 2in., and has 8in. of bone below the knee, whilst her quality 
J ls superb. A grand horse, too, is the champion of the riding classes, Mr. 
D1 J. H. Stokes’s bay gelding Tennis Ball, by Court Ball, a grand mover and 
a unusually good-looking five year old, whose stable companion, Opal, ran him 
o up for the supreme honours of the show. 
T Interesting to the public as the above two features of the show were, it is 
yf probable that the pony section was even more so, for as the value of small 
* hors-s for Army purposes has become more generally recognised, so the merits 
a of the pony #s a sire have increased. In this department Sir Walter Gilbey’s 
y all-; owerful stable experienced a run of luck which was almost equal to that it 
1S enjoved at the Hackney Horse Show, as premier honours in the not exceeding 
id 14h. 2in. class fell to the invincible Rosewater, by Rosicrucian, whilst his son, 
cif Lor! Polo, was to the fore in the under 13h. 21n., the former taking: the 
rt chal'enge cup for the best stallion in the show. The Eastern sires were a fairly 





g00. class, the presence of the Rev. D. B, Montefiore’s famous Mooirub 
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being sorely missed, as with him away there was nothing to tackle Mr. Norris 
Midwood’s The Bey, the third prize in this class falling to Ciptain Bridgeman’s 
Carnival, a more than usually good specimen of the Barb. 
classes were concerned Mr. John 


Arthur Cecil. 


and therefiom 


OvER FIELD & FURROW. 
HE revival of the hunting season had a somewhat bad effect on the 
attendance at the great combined shows at Islington of the Hunters’ 
Improvement and Polo Pony Societies. 

of a sadly broken season, people are unwilling to lose any of the few 

days that remain. 


Tuesday week. 


previous Tuesday. 


broke at once. 


entered it at all. 
not serve to keep you in touch with hounds. 
stoutness of an Irish horse combined 
hunter only just served to keep the chosen few on terms with the pack. 
for the rest of us, fairly outpaced, we laboured at an ever-increasing distance 
from the top of the hunt. us was to record the line that 
was taken. At all events we knew that we were sharing in a great gallop. 

the chase went on, the strain not being relaxed ull we were near Braunston. 
One cast, and hounds were on his track 
again. The leaders had just time to take a pull at their horses, much needed 
Orton Park Wood was now his point. 
how good a scent they had, they scarcely paused in the covert, one that 
does not always carry the best scent, and ran over the short distance between 
The fox was beaten by the time we left the wood, but 
his starting-point. 


this point the fox turned back. 


even by the best mounted. 


that and Knossington. 
held on gamely until the pack 
No time was wasted, in order to make the most of the opportunities 
Owston Wood was drawn, where on a scefiting-day~ sport 
may always be hoped for, with its stout race of foxes. 
several afoot, but hounds were away with one, which was more to the purpose, 


of such a day. 










3arker was the most succes-ful exhibitor, his 
representative, Lightning, again being awarded the highest honours, but sne 
was desperately hard pressed in her class by Mr. Tresham Gilbey’s Early Dawn, 
who possesses a good deal more substance. 

In referring to the Pony Show it is impossible to do so without alluding 
to the most interesting exhibition of groups which had been arranged by Lord 
Here were to be seen assembled in the ring at the same time, for 
the purposes of comparison, stallions and mares which represented the Exmoor, 
the Welsh, the New Forest, the Fel’, the Highland, and the Connemara breeds, 
invaluable object-lessen was conveyed to thoughtful 
breeders. To judge by appearances on the day, the most valuable breed by far 
was the Fell ponies from the Cumberland district, but possibly this variety was 
favoured by having secured better representatives than some of the others, as 
certainly better Exmoors and Welsh could have been found, whilst the absence 
of some Dartmoors was a disappointment to many 


With so few weeks left out 


Nor can they be blamed, more especially as sport 

has been, without exception, good in most countries. 
Cottesmore had the ill luck to lose the services of Arthur Thatcher, 
huntsman, at the end of the week before last, yet still they had a great run last 
The meet was at Knossington, the house which belonzs to 
Mr. A. L. Duncan, and which has often been :eferred to in these columns as 
standing in a mosi sport-yielding country. 
how Mr. and Mrs. Duncan entertained those who came to the meet. 
those who were present may be taken as including all the best-known followers 
of the hunt both from Melton and Oakham. 
Duchess of Sutherland, Lord Ribblesdale, Mrs. Asquith, Count Trantsmandorff. 
The field, however, was not of the unwieldy size which hindered sport on the 
Expectation, however, did not run very high, for it seemed 
to many a most unpromising day. It was warm and fine, but too bright to promise 
scent according to our general experience. The first whipper-in carried the horn, 
and the pack were trotted off to the plantations near the house. 
The way hounds dropped their sterns and scuttled away over 
the first field or two warned their followers that there was a scent. 
fields the pack were clear of the field. 
out into a long tail. 


It is needless to delay by telling 


There were a few visitors, too-—the 


In two more the pursuers were strinzing 
At every gate those who looked for the open door lost 
ground. Only those—and I am bound to say they were a good man.—who 
actually rode to hounds and took the country as it came could hold their own. 
The fox was driven so hard that he barely touched Owston Wood, if, indeed, he 
Once clear of the wood, even courage and experience would 
The speed of a chaser and the 
all the cleverness of a trained 


All that was left 


There were, it was said, 
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We soon recognised the wild country, the rough 
grass, and the timber - mended fences of the 
Quorn country round the village of Newbold. 
This run was spoilt by a second fox jumping up 
and taking away the larger part of the pack. The 
second whipper-in galloped in hot pursuit, but 
the scent was burning, and they had run through 
Knossington and almost back to Owston before 
they were stopped. This incident marred the 
latter part of what, with all deductions, deserves 
to be recorded as a splendid day of sport. 

Hillmorton Gorse is well known by hunting 
men as being the key to some of the best country 
in the North Warwickshire district. It is not 
very often I find myself in this part of the 
country, which always strikes me as a very good 
one, the pastures being smaller and more level 
than those in Leicestershire. Just at first it seemed 
as if the day was to be something of a disappoint- 
ment. Each fox that was found was either 
headed or refused to run, but with a fox later on 
in the day from Bunker’s Hill, or it may have 
been with a substitute picked up on the way, 
the pace was very good. Ilounds ran, so far 
as I could judge, a wide circle round, and we 
certainly came back to the covert from which 
we staried. Here, however, sad news reached 
us of a most serious accident to Mr. Parnell, the 
well-known breeder of Shire norses, and a 
valuable supporter of the hunt. The Master had 
the pack stopped at once, and took them home. 

I will not write of the Quorn on Friday week from Twyford. They did not 
have a bad day, but the best of it was over a line from Barkby Holt of 
which I have written so often that I fear to be wearisome to my readers by 
doing so again. But no one could ever tire of riding over that country. The 
day’s sport had been preceded by the annual Point-to-Point of the Royal Horse 
Guards, which was won by Lord Crichton, with Captain Fitzgerald (so well 
known among soldiers, travellers, and polo men) second, and the Duke of 
Roxburghe third, for which place he just managed to beat Mr. Brassey. 

To go away for a time from the shires to another scarcely less famous grass 
country, Cheshire, I hear that the Southern division of the country have had a 
splendid season, proving that Mr. Reginald Corbet has inherited his father’s 
science as well as his name and office. The North Cheshire, whose Master, Mr. 
Ilubert Wilson, is doing things well, have not had quite the same good fortune. 
There is some mange in the country, but it is greatly to be hoped that matters 
will be better another year, when this scourge will have been stamped out. No 
methods are too drastic, and the York and Ainsty still praise the resolution 
of their Master, who, some years sgo, destroyed all the foxes in a badly-infected 
district. 

The Belvoir were in luck on Wednesday week from Freeby. Sir Gilbert 
Greenall was back, to receive the congratulations of the field on his successes 
at the Hackney Show. This seems a good place to mention that Sir Gilbert 
has been elected to the council of the Polo Fony Society. Tnere was a 
large field, but to write down the names would be but a vain repetition and 
fill up space I need for more impertant matters. Burbidge’s Covert is a 
sort of key to some of the best country of the Quorn and Cottesmore. — It 
was planted by the famous old hunting farmer whose name it bears for that 
very purp.se. The fox crossed the brook, which secured plenty of room for the 
hounds at starting. Thus they had time to settle to their fox. | When we 
reached hounds they were running well for Burton village, but swung away 
with the tower of Melton Church in front. Hounds now ran resolutely, carryin s 
a good head. Two roads in their way checked them not, and they drove on 
with heads up and sterns down, and Uinus ifreled round Sanham Hall. The fox 
twisted about a good deal from this poshily! wihid seemed as though he meant to 
make for Cream Gorse. All this tinié' Nib ‘had, of course, |een running over 
Quorn ground. Then for the second time’ the fox visited Mr. Brewitt’s farm, 


ae fe Shear. 


and soon after went through or near Gartree Hill Covert, and on the 
flats. I think that we changed foxes here ; at all events, we were reduced to 
a canter, to a trot, to a walk, until Capell and the hounds had to acknowledge 
defeat near Wild’s Lodge. 

There are a number of changes in hunting coun:ries. The most 
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A CAST IN THE PLOUGH. Copyr 


important is the resignation of Mr. Byron, the successful Master for twe \ 
years of the Old Surrey. The packs near London are not nowadays troul, « 
with crowds, and enjoy good sport in a quiet way. The railways take 

more ambitious riders further afield, to the Vale of Aylesbury, Whaddon Ch 

or even the Pytchley. Nevertheless, with so many interests connec ed 
with poultry and game to consider, the position of a Master in one of ihe 
Home Counties is not an easy one. Mr. F. Swindell, who was form: rly 
Master of the Puckeridge, is to succeed Mr, Gilbey as Master of the (ld 


Berkeley, and Mr. Philpotts Williams takes the Hursley, where in bygone diys 
Colonel Nicoll ani Summers used to show excellent sport with stout woodland 
foxes. Mr. Williams has had good experie: ce with harr.ers—a capital school 
for a hun:s nan of foxhounds. X. 


ON THE GREEN. 


HE Koyal Liverpool Golf Club have pursued a course in regard 
to the international match which they have inaugurated that ought 
to commend itself especially to the selectors, for it is a course which 
relieves that se’ect and selective body from any responsibil ties bevond 
those of simple selection. Hitherto in these notes I have avoided 
reference to the conditions under which the international match 

will be, or ought to be, played, because it seemed to me that such reference, 
pendente lite, would only invite the opinions of all and sundry whom 
it did not concern, with the probable effect of darkening counsel. — But 
the R.L.G.C,, by settlins the conditions under which this year’s match 
is to be played, have lifted the question out of the melting-pot and 
tu'ned it into a solid fixture. The match is to be won by the side 
that gains the biggest balance of holes. It is the custom that has 
prevailed hitherto at Hoylake in team matches. Therefore, for this year at 
least, they wish it to prevail in the international match which they have 
instituted, but disclaim, with a special modesty, any design of so creating a 
precedent for the years to come. The delegates of the amateur champivnsiiip, 
it is to be supposed, will sit in councl and decide on the best possible plan 
for the future. My own humble judgment is in favour of that weak-backed 
thing called a compromise, between the extremists of hole and of match play— 
those who would have the match decided by the bala: ce of holes, and those who 
would have it Gecided by the balance of matches won, disregarding the 
number of holes by which such matches were 
gained, The match, to be sure, is the chief thing, 
but it is a bigger thing to win by ten holes than by 
one, and the difference ought to appear somewhere in 
the result. In case of thirty-six hole team matches 
I should like to see at least four points given for cach 
individual match won, and a point extra for each hole 
by which it was gained. Some such arrangement 
strikes me as the fairest. But others, curioiis to say, 
think differently. 

A new golf ground is to be opened on E ster 
Monday at Budleigh Salterton, that pretty village and 
watering-place in South Devon, which has, I be! ve, 
been descril.ed as ‘* picturesquely situated between two 
railway tunnels.” The new course, which is of eig! een 
holes, is pitched, as I understand it, on the w \per 
ground, above the cliff—presumably on the top « the 
tunnels. The views are, of course, delightful. At 
present there may be a lack of pure delight in th: lies 
throughout the course, for the soil is not ‘‘ seaside ° in 
the technical golfing sense, and a little golfing 1 it 
will do it more good than much agricultural wor! In 
the opinion of a very competent judge, who is t: -ing 
much interest in the new green, it is going to b the 
best inland course in that part of the world. A ery 
good club-house has been put up in readiness fi the 
opening of the green, which lies on the Rolle e ate, 
and is, as I understand, engineered with a vi © of 


adding to the at.ractions of the watering-pl of 
. Budleigh Salterton, wherein certainly it cannot | ol 
Copyright success. Horace HurcHInNso? 
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O country is richer than our own in magnificent oak 
trees. They are as much the peculiar glory of our 
land as the Alps are of Switzerland. Yet to how 
few of us are they known, by how few of us are they 
revered, albeit that in their way they may fairly rank 
ong the mightiest products of Nature? And almost among 
miracles, too! For how many million chances against one 
st it be that any oak tree should attain a girth of 3oft. or 4oft. 
n its first start as an acorn? Yet there are some still standing 
England that may have successfully withstood all the storms 
chances that have fought against them since the Norman 
quest ! 
To make such trees, therefore, better known, to attract, 
yssible, attention and admiration to them, to solicit care for 
r preservation, has been one of my objects in making a 
tographic record of the largest and oldest oaks standing in 
land at the beginning of the twentieth century. It seemed 
ood a service as any that my camera could render to my 
itry. And it has been a service that has led both the 
era and its owner to scenes of infinite beauty and delight, into 
heart—with the unfailing kind permission of their owners—of 
inest parks and forests of England. 
There is this reason, too, for such a record, that even oaks 
not for everlasting, and that of those here recorded as 
ding at the beginning of the century, many may have gone the 
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way of oaks and men before its close. The losses of the nineteenth 
century give some indication of the rate and the causes of decay. 
The Merton Oak in Norfolk, quoted by Loudon as 46it. in girth 
at ift. from the ground, fell to the ground in a still night in 
the autumn of 1893. A boy on his way back from school is sid 
to have lit a fire in the Bull Oak, near Warwick, and so for 
his sport to have reduced to its present pitiable state, in the space 
of a few hours, a tree that must have needed many centuries 
to attain its well-attested girth of goft. Fire, too, was the end, 
in 1790, of the once famous Bodington Oak in Gloucestershire, 
and it may be questioned whether this element is not more 
destructive of ancient oaks than even storms or winds. In 
any case, fire or tempest or natural decay reduced to nothing 
in the course of the nineteenth century many oaks that were 
famous and flourishing when the century beyan, and it is safe 
to predict that the same causes will operate to the same effect 
during the century that has now begun. 

Of many of those departed giants of the past no pictorial 
record remains. Of those still left with us I have sought to 
preserve at least some memory of their past glory. Upon the 
existing prize oaks of the country—oaks, that is, conspicuous 
for their age and size, for their beauty of form or historical 
interest —I have endeavoured to confer a sort of immortality by 
placing at least some image of them beyond the reach 
chances. 


of evil 
Lightning may blast them, winds may dismember 
them, rabbits may undermine them, 
schoolboys or gipsies may burn them, 


é but at least there will remain in the 


land they adorned some remembrance 
of their ancient splendour. 

Nor may it be lightly thought that 
there are stillas good oaks in the forest 
as ever came out of it. For though 
numberless are the trees for which 
no reason can be assigned against 
predicting for them great longevity, 
and with great longevity great size, 
yet the chances against any such happy 
future are far greater than they were 
when the oaks in my collection were tn 
the enjoyment of their youth or middle 
age. The extension of coal-mininz 
affects an ever - increasing area ot 
England. In that small area of 
Sherwood Forest which once stretched 
from Nottingham to Whitby, known as 
the Dukeries, even the younzer genera 
tion of trees is marked by the melancholy 
but familiar signs of decay caused by 
smoke; and in many of our midland 
parks, surrounded, like Beaudesert 
Park, by coal mines, it is oiten 
difficult to find a single oak unaffected 
by the same potent cause of ruin; 
and in regions where there is no coal 
in the atmosphere, who can hope that 
in our utilitarian age the more promis- 
ing of the now living competitors for 
the honours of longevity will not fall 
victims to the axe long before they 
have lived out their possible span ? 

Unless, therefore, this reasoning 
be unsound, trees of the size of many 
of those in my collection will, in 
course of time, come to be mere 
memories and traditions, and_ their 
existence in a bygone age of our 
history will seem as barely credible 
to our posterity as the existence oi 
the extinct fauna of our island seems 
to ourselves. Without, then, some 
such representation of their forms as 
is here offered, and the continuance 
of which from time to time is sug- 
gested as desirable, future generations 
of Englishmen would find it difficult 
to form an idea of those arboreal 
leviathans of the forest which under 
the more favourable conditions of an 
earlier time attained the age and size 
of the Cowthorpe, the Newland, or the 
Marton Oaks. 

And what shall be said of the age 
of these oaks? Knowledge on the 
point is impossible, and of tradition it 
is needful to beware, An informant 
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AN OAK IN ALDERMAST PARK, BE SH/RE. 


tells me that the Winfarthing Oak in Norfolk “is supposed that I have failed to find them, and that Sir H. Ellis in his 
to be more than 1,200 years old, and is traditionally said «Introduction to Domesday Book” tells us thatoaks are mentioned 
to have been called the ‘Old Oak’ in_ the time of the Con- by name only three times in that work (1,101). In the same 
queror.” The Tilford Oak in Surrey is~“ said to be mentioned way it is impossible to find any basis for the legend that the 
in Domesday Book”; so is the Flitton Oak in Devon- Conqueror’s Oak in Windsor Forest was really a favourite with 
shire; and so are some others. They may be. I can only say arch. One hardly associates his memory with a love 
for trees, and the tree in ques- 
tion, if existing in his time, can 
hardly then have been of such 
a size as to call for special 
observation. 

Ail such statements must 
be received not with incr 
lity, but with doubt. They 
may have some _foundatiot 
but the evidence is gene! 
missing. There is, perh 
no reason why an oak sh 
no live for a millennium 
more, but there seem t 
no trustworthy data for 
computation that an oa! 
4oft. in circumference ré 
sents the growth of at 
sand years. Differe 
of soil and position w 
affect the rate of growth 
siderably, so that an 
might reach 4oft. in half 
number of centuries in 
part of the country th 
would require in an 
The case of an oak at | 
wall Court, in Sussex, ¢r- 
haps affords the best ge ral 
datum to start from. An 
avenue of oaks was pl: -ted 
at Brickwall from ac ‘ns 
taken from the large oak still 
standing on Northiam G °e?, 


COWPER’S OAK. under which Queen Eliz: seth 


Het'son cf Kearys 
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rested and refreshed herself 
on her way to Rye in 
\ugust, i573. Only one of 
' trees of this avenue 
‘ew to any size, and this 
one fell about the year 
1880, having attained in that 
mea girth of 18ft. This 
still lies where it fell, 
but is unfortunately so over- 
ywn with ivy that its mea- 
rement is very difficult. But 
case shows that in three 
turies an oak can attain 
irth of 18ft. If, then, we 
ld assume a similar rate 
rrowth at every period of 
existence, seven centuries 
ild seem a fair allowance 
an oak to attain a girth 
joft.; and under more 
urable conditions than 
e of Sussex, a shorter 
\d might suffice for such 
ensions. But this conclu- 
must be modified by 
consideration that a tree, 
ing reached some _ 4oft., 
ht remain at that size for 
indefinite time without 
perceptible addition being 
le to its girth. The size 
hat case would afford no 
t of age. Perhaps the 
st conclusion is to fix 6ft. " - , ARNIS. 
ghly as the average THE TILFORD OAK, FARNHAM. 
vth of circumference in a century, and, in default of stantiate on the ground either of proof or of probability. 
imentary evidence of a longer period, to assign some : 


full satisfaction of our natural curiosity in this point of 
n centuries to oaks of 4oft., and of five centuries to those seems, by the nature of things, to be impossible. 
ft. 


age 
But, in any 
case, their longevity is sufficient to entitle them to our wonde1 
and our reverence. They have been silent witnesses of the 
vicissitudes of human history for many generations of men, and 
they seem to cast some of the scorn of time itself on the 


This calculation is intended not in any way to depreciate 
possible age of oaks, but to guard against attributin 
i an exaggerated antiquity which it is impossible to sub- 


BILLY WILKINS, MELBURY PARK, DORS 








DRUIDICAL OAKS AT OAKLEY PARK, LUDLOW. 
ephemeral pursuits and interests of humanity. It is likely 
enough that the Conqueror’s Oak at Windsor saw the founda- 
tions of the castle laid, and the passing of many dynasties has 
been to it as the passing of an autumn There is something 
which inspires awe in the impassive indifference of this great 
tree-world to ourselves, and in its utter detachment irom 
our affairs; and reflections on the vanity of things are 
as well and justly supplied by these ruined survivors of our 


ancient forests as by any other of time’s oldest monuments. 
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The note they chiefly strike is that of age, of slow growth, o! 
great endurance, and it is certainly a pleasing fancy which has 
traced in the moral qualities of our race some resemblance to the 


physical characteristics of the oak. 
And what shall be said of its beauty? Mr. Ruskin, in hi 
“Modern Painters,” has spoken of the oak as ‘the least pict 


esque of English trees,” and, speaking generally, this may be true 


The beech and the chestnut and the elm often exceed it i 
comeliness, and it must be granted that many oaks of shor 


cabbage-like growth are deficient in stateliness ; but for such oak 


as the Majesty Oak at Fredville, the King Oak at Blenheim, « 
the Monnineton Oak in Herefordshire, I should not hesitate t 
claim such a measure of beauty as would afford a spectator : 
much delight as that afforded by any specimens of other tree 
But on this subject the old rule of Protagoras must apply; ea 
man must use his own taste in assigning to different trees thi 
respective places in the scale of beauty. 

If it be asked on what principle the oaks here preseryv 
have been collected, the answer is—mainly on the principle 
celebrity. Such oaks as, for their size or age, found 
place in the earlier part of the nineteenth century in Burgess 
‘¢ Kidodendron” or in Strutt’s ‘Sylva Britannica,” have an obviou 
claim to be portrayed again. It is interesting, for instance, 
compare such trees as the Moccas or Shelton Oak, as sketch 


OF 


NOBLE 


GIRTH. 


by Strutt, with the same trees as they appeared to the cam 
nearly a century later. Trees also described but not sketc! 
by Strutt, like the Fredville Oaks, seemed clearly entitled 
a place in my collection; as also did other trees, which 
one has noticed before, but which for size or form are fam 
trees in their localities, and are entitled to count among 
prize oaks of the country. ; 
Their historical associations supply their titles to oth: 
Two oaks, one at Northiam, in Sussex, and the other 1 
Huntingfield, in Suffolk, are called Queen Elizabeth’s O. 
Under the former she lunched in 1573 on her way to Rye, 
under the latter there is some tradition of her having shot a s 
The Conqueror’s Oak may have some connection with the Nor! 
invader, and Goff’s Oak, in Hertfordshire, is said to have | 
planted in the year of the conquest by Sir Theodore Godi 
a companion of the Conqueror. It was from the Shelton ( 
near Shrewsbury, that Owen Glendower watched the fortun 
the battle of Shrewsbury, fought on June 2ist, 1403, bet 
Henry IV. and Percy. It was under the Queen's ( 
near Pauler’s Pury, in Northamptonshire, that the widow | 
Gray (Elizabeth Woodville) met Edward IV., on his way t 
chase, previous to her marriage to him within a week, at Gr 
Church. Robin Hood and his men are associated in mei 
with splendid Major Oak in Sherwood Forest, and undet 
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This is not at all surprising, for the origin 
of the national dog is enshrouded in antiquity, 
and consequently his ancient lineage invests the 
bulldog with especial interest in the eyes of 
sentimental persons, whilst the inordinate 
amount of courage which he _ possesses, an 
attribute which is referred to by every writer 
on dogs, has always constituted him a vreat 


Pah dices etlaaio Oia 





favourite among all sportsmen who admire that 
quality. Unfortunately, however, the constant 
allusions to his pluck, and the undesirable 
connections and sports with which he was 
formerly associated, have combined to get 
the bulldog a bad name, which is entirely 
undeserved. The truth is that the bulldog is 
only maligned by those who are unacquainted 
with his true character, for though the 
incarnation of courage, the dog is by disposition 
very slow to anger, and unless his temper 
is aroused by ill-treatment or by the aggressive 
conduct of other animals, the bulldog can, 
as a rule, be depended upon to get on very 
well with those about him. No doubt, of 
course, his rugged style of beauty may fail 
to prepossess the admirers of a delicate and 
refined outline in his favour, but the national 
dog possesses many characteristics of forma- 
tion which are entirely his own, and wuich 
are not merely tolerated, but eagerly sought 
for, by those who are not ashamed to 
admit themselves to be supporters of the 
staunchest dog on earth. 

No doubt the bulldog has suffered in many 
ways from the injudicious patronage of self- 
appointed friends who of late years, for reasons 
best known to themselves, have set to work 
to effect changes in his appearance which they 
have, perhaps through ignorance, termed 
“improvements,” but which nevertheless 
completely altered the formation of the variety 
by obliterating some of the bulldog’s most 
characteristic points. 

Mr. Pegg, however, is amongst the believers 
in the old and undoubtedly correct type of dog, 
though he and many others who agree with his 
opinions may not always be able to get exactly 
what they want. In Woodcote Chinosol, 
however, who, by the way, was an unfashion- 











THE COMBERMERE OAK, COMBERMERE ABLBEY, CHESHIRE. ably bred dog, as times go, Mr. Pegg secured 
a champion which was quite equal to the task 
now nearly-ruined Parliament Oak, in the same district, either * of sustaining the reputation of the national breed in any 
Edward I. or King John is said to have held a council of his competition. 
nobles and followers. Unfortunately, however, it is necessary to refer to Woodcote 
These traditions may have little or no foundation in fact, but Chinosol in the past tense, as shortly before Christmas this 
they at least give scope to the imagination, and after all there is no good dog succumbed to an attack of pneumonia after a brief 
real reason why they should not be absolutely true. If, however, illness, at the very time that his sale at a thousand pounds was 
the increasing population of the British Isles or other circum- being negotiated. Although only a little over two years old, he 
stances do not affect the length of an oak tree’s life, posterity will be had won championships at Birmingham, the Crystal Palace, the 


able to gauge fali'y accurately how many years 
it takes an oak to mature, for we have a clear 
record of many trees planted to commemorate 
famous historical events. J. A. Farrer. 





FAMOUS KENNELS: 
MR. W. F PEGG'S. 


HEREVER the fame of the 

British bulldog has penetrated, 

there the name of Mr. W. J. 

Pegg of Woodcote Lodge, 

Wimbledon Common, is a 

household word amongst all good admirers of 
the breed. It is only of late years, however, that 
Mr. Pegg has devoted his attention to the 
national dog of England, for he first became 
prominent in the dog world as a breeder of 
ball-terriers, in connection with the exhibition 





0! which he was most successful so long as he 
patronised the variety, to which he remained 


ue until the practice of cropping their ears 
was prohibited, when he by degrees transferred 
affections to the bulldog. Since that time 

e reputation of the Woodcote kennel has by 

») means deteriorated—in fact, it has rather 
creased than otherwise, for the bulldog appeals 
(2 a larger circle of admirers nowadays than 


e bull terrier ever did. C. Revd. CHAMPION WOODCOTE CHINOSOL. Copyright—"" CL. 
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London Bulldog Club, the Bulldog Club, Richmond and Earl's 
Court Shows, and, in fact, had never known defeat since he was 
about ten months old; and fortunately for their possessors 
he has left a number of extremely promising puppies behind 
him. 

_ Next to the deceased brindle and white comes the fawn 
Woodcote Galt@ée More, a winner at most of the leading 
exhibitions, his latest victory being at Earl’s Court Show, 
where he won first in his class, and also the Stud Dog 
Prize. Excellent specimen though he is, it is probably as 
a sire that the name of Galtee More will be long remembered 
by bulldog breeders, as his stock are all good, whilst it 
may be added to his credit that he is Mr. Pegg’s favourite 
dog, which speaks well for his companionable qualities when 
it is remembered that his owner has so large a number to 
select from. 

Woodcote Palmyra affords a good example of the 
square-skulled, heavily-wrinkled bull bitch, and she is also 
extremely deep through the face; her ears, however, are 
of the button or drop style of carriage, which, though 
permissible, is not liked by judges; but this did not keep 
her back at one of the Aquarium Shows, though she subse- 
quently lost her prizes upon a technicality connected with her 
transfer. 

A most typical bull bitch, too, is the heavy-chopped, 
square-skulled Woodcote Dolly, a winner at Birmingham 
and other important shows, whilst she has proved herself to be 
an excellent breeder, for several of her stock have come to 
the fore. 

_ The fawn Woodcote Cervantes is another well-known 
winner—in fact, he once defeated Chinosol when the latter was in 
an undeveloped stage of his existence. Unfortunately, this 
typical son of the original Cervantes, who died on the 
Atlantic en route to New York, 
did not prove a_ particularly 
good sitter when photographed, 
and therefore the accompanying 
illustration does not do full 
justice to his exceptionally 
good body properties, 
though his lower jaw and 
wrinkling come out very well. 
The  brindled Woodcote 
Fascination 1s a daughter of 
the expatriated Bromley Crib, 
the best dog of his weight 
which has been seen for some 
time. Fascination is a very 
typical bull bitch, with a fine 
turn up of lower jaw and good 
body properties, but she is 
timid in the show-ring, and 
consequently has not been so 
successful as she might have 
been. Her nervousness, how- 
ever, did not prevent her being 
‘bought for America,’ 
as the saying goes, and apparently the sea voyage has given 
her nerve, fer she has already done some winning on the 
other side. 

it must not be imagined that the accompanying illustrations 
represent all Mr. Pegg’s bulldogs, as he possesses many more 
quite capable of sustaining the reputation of Woodcote Lodge 
at the leading shows; but, for all that, enough has been 


C. Keid. 
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C. Reid. WOODCOTE PALMYRA,  Copyrigh—"c 
written to prove that the epithet “‘ famous”’ is most applicable 
the kennel. 


A GARDEN OF VIOLETS. 

“ occasional contributor to these notes writes about the Violets in Lo:d 
I Suffield’s garden at Gunton Park: ‘*The garden at Gun:on PD: 
has long been famous for its fine Violets, and Mr. W. Allan, the ale 
gardener there, has several times 
exhibited them at one of the meetings 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, on 
each occasion being awarded a cultural 
commendation.” As so much interest 
has been exhibited lately in a few notes 
by the writer in CouNTRY LIFE about 
Violets, it may be well to descrilie 
the conditions under which the Violets 
are grown in this Norfolk garden. 
‘“*Mr. Allan believes in a change of 
ground annually for Violets, and 
incorporates a liberal quantity of old 
hot-bed or Mushroom-bed. manure and 
leaf-mould with the soil. Clean, healthy 
runners are indispensable, planting 
runners Infested with red _— spider 
signifying ultimate failure. The plants 
are grown in various parts of the 
garden, a_half-shaded place always 
being chosen. One of the finest masses 
I have ever ‘seen was in the orchard 
in the partial shade of Apple trees. 
The soil was moist and loamy, and 
suited the Violets admirably. Mr. 
Allan gives the plants plenty of room, 
and the surface soil is frequently loosened 
with a Datch hoe during summer, and all runners are cut off. Many make a 
mistake in ailowing a large number of runners to form, and then removing 
them all at once. This means a severe check, and sometimes results in the 
leaves turning yellow. Liberal waterings are given in dry weather, root 
dryness being fatal to Violets. In October the double Violets are planted in 
frames, and the single varieties in a cool pit. Mr. Allan thinks bottom heat 
necessary to double Violets, especially such as Neapolitan and De Parme, and 
accordingly places the frames in a bed composed of leaves, litter, and old 
vegetable garbage ; the latter prevents the leaves and litter from getting over- 
heated. That Mr. Allan’s practice is correct is proved by the large quantity 
beautiful flowers the plants annually produce. Good loamy and leafy soil is 
placed in the frames, and the plants, which are lifted with good _ balls 
soil, are planted firmly in them, a good watering being afterwards gis 
Abundance of air is given in fine weather, as coddling is ruinous. In spr 
the plants are fully exposed, and the runners planted out in April.” 
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THE PANsy. 

The Pansy, or Heartsease, is a Violet, and the name Viola, the gen 
title of the family, as applied to a certain group of Pansies, is misleading, 
for the simple reason that all Violets are Violas ; so we prefer to call ‘* Viol 
tufted Pansies, in allusion to their sturdy or tufted growth. The old smil.ig 
Heartsease of the cottage plot—the big, flabby, yet withal quaint flowe: — 
has to the writer a certain charm; but for effect the tufted Pansies or Vii as 
of the florist’s catalogue are immeasurably superior. They are bright » th 
bloom for many weeks, beginning in very late spring when autumn planted, : 4 
continuing until the frosts bid all things in flower and stop short their care: 

The Scotch gardeners and florists make a great point of growing Pan ¢s 
largely and well, and the cooler climate of the North suits these plants better‘. «! 
the hotter and drier regions of the South; but Pansies are everyone’s flow °s, 
although happier in one place than in another, the ways of all things, veget: le 
and animal, presenting the same sensitiveness to their surroundings. 

Many places suggest them-elves as suitable to the Pansy. These are i 
mixed border, the ordinary square or some other shaped flower-bed, the 1 °x 
garden, and the beds of permanent things that require their feet covered uit) 
blossom ; while even the old wall, full of chinks and crevices, provides p! 
for the smaller of the race—the little Violetta group, a few removes from 
Violet of wayside banks. There are few plants so happy and accommoda: ¢, 
and for a small outlay it is possible to make clouds of colour, massing then 1n 
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the beds of hardy shrubs, or filling distinct beds in the flower garden proper, 
remembering always that success depends upon the varietics selected. Avoid 
all fancy Pansies such as the keen exhibitor delights in, and place faith in those 
mentioned in the brief list given in these notes. 

Two seasons are available for p!anting—autumn and spring, tufts put in 
juring autumn providing the flowers for the early year, and those planted in 
pring continuing the display for the remainder of the summer and autumn. No 
-jaborate preparation of the soil is needful If very poor soil, well-rotted 
ranure mixed with it will give the desired richness, and a distance of 

out gin. from plant to plant will suffice This is the advice given for autumn- 

anted Pansies. Those put in during March or in early April require some- 
what more attention. Dig the soil very deeply, well manure it, and everything 

ould go forward happily, even in the event of a very dry summer. Occa- 

nally the leaves are smothered with green-fly when received from the nursery ; 
if so dip them in some well-approved insecticide—say 100z. of soft soap to 
a vallon of water. During the early stages of growth pick off the buds, which 
oly open out as poor, weakly flowers By keeping the buds removed for a time 
ih plants gain in strength, and when the time comes, bloom more freely and 
si) nger than if the tufts were weakened by a premature display. 

Two ways are available for propagation—by seed and by cuttings. The 
former method is very simple. Sometimes the seed is sown in February and 
so netimes in July. When the seed is sown in February the young plants bloom 
in the following June. Sow in shallow boxes filled with a compost of equal 
p ‘s of loam and leaf-mou'd, with coarse silver sand added, passing the 
in. edients through a fine sieve. When gentle bottom heat can be given the 
se 1 qaickly germ.nates, and the seedlings will be ready to pick off within a few 
wks in the other boxes. <A distance of ridin. between the seedlings, and a 
s, ‘lar distance between the rows, will suffice. Place the boxes on shelves near 

roof of the greenhouse, and by the end of March they will be ready fora 
c frame. By sowing again in March and also in April the plants will 
: vide a succession of flowers by blooming in July and August. At all times, 
I jatter from what source the seed has come, there is the prospect of new and 

oved forms. Raising seedlings is a fascinating pursuit, and a seed packet may 
ain many prizes, or, if not prizes, at least flowers of much beauty for the garden. 

Prop:gation by cuttings is managed by reserving a batch of plants for this 
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purpose. Put out as may tufts as will provide sufficient stock. In the middle 
of June cut back the growths to within a couple of inches of the soil, and the 
result will le a quantity of healthy little shoots. When 3in. long place leaf- 
mould and fine soil amongst them, give water for about ten days, and the 
reward wiil be a forest of little plants to transfer to the reserve bed before 
they are planted in their permanent quarters in October. This is a far sounder 
way of propagation than by merely slipping off flowerless growths with a few 
roots attached, or, as gardeners say, with a ‘‘ heel.” 

There are many varieties. Of the blue varieties most beautiful of all is 
Blue Gown, a soft bluish flower of pretty shape, and the plant is cf excellent 
habit. It does not sprawl legsy stems over the bed as do so many of the older 
varieties. Bluebell is an old Pansy, but we like its clear colour; Archie Grant 
also for its depth of purple-blue, a very rich and welcome shade. Of the prettily- 
edged and margined flowers Border Witch and Duchess of Fife are delightful. 
Of rose plants choose Maggie or William Niel; of white, White Empress, or 
Masterpiece ; of yellow, Pembroke and Ardwell Gem ; and the following are also 
of precty colouring : Devonshire Cream, cream, Florizel (of a blush and lavender 
shade), and Rosea pallida, blush. The miniature class is so-called from the 
small size of the flowers, in this respect reminding one of the Dog Violet of 
English lanes, These may be sown in chinks in walls or in the rock garden, 
and make, in fact, similar use of these to the species of Viola. A little jewel in 
this set is Violetta, raised by the late Dr. Stuart of Chirnside. Gold Crest is 
golden-yellow and Lav.nia rose. 

It must not be forgotten that tufted Pansies are of great value for cutting. 
Many pleasant schemes of colour are possible with these flowers alone, and not 
a few of the varieties are sweetly scented. 

CROCUS BIFLORUS PESTALOZZ&. 

_ _Awell-known amateur writes: ‘ Few among the species of Crocus have 
yielded so many interesting and pretty forms in their native habitats as Crocus 
biflorus, singularly named—it appears to the writer, at least—the Scotch Crocus. 
It 's one of my favourites, even in its typical form, and one can never understand 
wl y it is not more frequently found in gardens. _ Its earliness, its pretty flowers, 
varying from white to a bluish shade, and often fawn and black on the exterior, 
ani its fragrance, all give it claims upon our interest. Among the forms here I 
tae pleasure in seeing the opening of that known as Pestalozze, which, to give 
it its name in full, according to Mr. Maw, would necessitate us calling it 
C biflorus nubigenus var. Pestalozzw. The name Pestalozzx is quite enough 
for most of us, and quite name enough for this tiny but beautiful little Crocus, whose 
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beauty is, perhaps, on too mi riaturea scale to he sufficiently appreciated by these 
who think size the only standard of excellence in a flower. (here are many, 
however, who are enchanted by a clump of these little white flowers arising amid 
the narrow, grass-like foliage in the end of February or the beginning of March. 
I learn from Mr. George Maw that it occurs near the Bosphorus, in association 
with the typical variety nubigenus, which has the segments freckled with duil 
purplish brown on the exterior. C. Pestaiozzze is pure white outside, with the 
exception of a dark blotch quite at the base. The interior is also white, but 
with a yellowish base, which gives a warm colouring to the flower when open. 
I have grown it for a good number of years now, though it is only recently that it 
has been making much increase. The flowers are so small individually that it 
requires a good number together to produce the best effect. Although not an 
expensive Crocus, it is not yet cheap enough for one to plant plentifully. 
However, those who have the patience to wait will eventually be rewarded by 
its more or less rapid increase.” 
Crocus HoONoRINE JOUBERT. 

‘* Even those who are the greatest admirers of the Crocus species and their 
varieties, cannot but view with delight the fine flowers and beautiful colours of 
the great Dutch Crocus. It is remarkable, however, that so few new varieties 
have been sent out for a good many years, although it seems improbable that 
even the Dutch Crocus has reached perfection and cannot be improved upon. For 
some years I have been on the outlook for new varieties, but my trouble 
went unrewarded until the autumn of 1900, when I observed that Messrs. Barr 
«nd Sons were offering two or three new Crocuses. Among these was ILonorine 
Joubert, which I look upon as not only the best of these new varieties, but also 
as the best of the whites in cultivation, or, at least, in the market. One never 
cares to judge of a Crocus the first season, as it is a flower which almost always 
suffers from being lifted and dried off for sale. Honorine Joubert is the earliest of 
the white Crocuses with us this year, and I am delighted with its handsome long 
buds, and the size of its fine flowers when open. It marks a distinct advance in 
the white Crocus, which is, unfortunately, too often thin in substance of segment. 
Honorine Joubert is much s:outer and thus better able to stand bad weather. 
When one sees a flower like this, one would wish to know who the raiser is, 


and whether he has any more of these treasures in reserve for us.” 


Rosk ALISTER STELLA GRAY. 

This beautiful autumn-flowering Rose should be made a note of. It is a 
great favourite of the writer, and for outdoor growth surpasses Claire Jacquier, 
to which, with regard to the flowers, it bears a close resemblance. Claire 
Jacquier grows tremendously, but gives few flowers until well established. If 
one could obtain a variety that yields a quantity of flower with less exuberant 
growth, such a Rose would be more welcome to those who find it difficult to afford 
the space that the rampant kinds require. A yellow pillar Rose is a glorious sight. 
It is surprising how few Roses of this colour are really showy. If we could 
impart just a few shades deeper yellow into Alister Stella Gray, a valuable 
addition would be made to autumnal pillar Roses. Such a Rose as the one under 
notice must make a fine standard. As a half-climber under glass it is of much 
merit, just the variety for the pillars of the structure. It also flowers freely 
when grown in pyramidal shape ina pot, but here Claire Jacquier excels, as it has 
larger panicles of blossom. 

A PopuLAR CELERY. 

“©G.” writes: ‘* There are now so many good Celeries that for a variety 
to stand out prominently shows it possesses much merit. The one I note, 
Sutton’s Solid White, is certainly a splendid main crop variety. I am aware 
that as a rule white Celeries are not considered so good as the red kinds, at least 
for late use, but this does not apply to the one noted above, as it keeps grandly. 
The writer of this note requires large quantities of white Celery for use as a 
vegetable, and after a trial of most of the white kinds found the Solid White 
the most trustworthy late variety ; indeed, it has been kept solid well into May 
by lifting out of its growing quarters early in April and laying in wet soil under 
a north wall. This variety a few seasons ago received special notice by having 
gn award of merit from the Royal Horticultural Society. Celeries are not 
often favoured in this way, but even as a vegetable they are worth special 
consideration, This variety is large, as its name implies, very solid, and 
remarkably sweet. Tre flavour is delicious, and many like a large Celery.” 


“THE CULTURE OF VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS.” —This is the title of a 
book issued by Messrs. Sutton and Sons, the well-known seedsmen of Reading, 
now in itstenthedition. Its scope is comprehensive and the information given is 
sound. In addition to concise instructions as to the culture of a great variety of 
vegetables and flowers, there are reminders for each month throughout the 
year of the work that should be done. The chapter on ‘‘ Lawns and Tennis 
Grounds from Seed” will doubtless prove of great interest to many, and the 
illustrated notes concerning ga:den pests and their prevention and cure will be 
found most useful. 
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RAKELOWE is one of those seats of ancient eminence 
which win the regard of all Englishmen. If not 
here, at least hereabout, have dwelt the family of the 
present possessor from almost the earliest times of 
our Norman history. This unbroken chain of 

descent impresses the imagination and suggests a stability in 
English manhood of which few races can boast. There are 
happily many families still in England living upon the broad 
acres of their mediaeval sires, though, in the course of ages, it 
may be inevitable that sooner or later every ancient line of 
gentility shall have its end. 
“©The kni hts are dust, 
Their swords are rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust.” 

Ilappily, there is no failure in the ancient family of Sir 
Kobert Gresley, and his picturesque house still bears the 
evidences of former times, and is invested with the character 
of later generations, so that, like many old houses, it is a 
document of history. Washington Irving, in a notable para- 
graph in which he refers to the stately groves of Penshurst, the 
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classic bowers of Hagley, and the time-worn towers of Winds« 
speaks of them as so many monuments of long-enduring glo 
‘Tt is, then, when viewed in this light, that planted groves ai 
stately avenues, turreted castles, and cultivated parks have 
advantage over the more luxuriant beauties of unassisted natu 
it is then that they teem with moral associations and keep up t 
ever-interesting story of human existence.” 

Drakelowe Hall stands in a low position in the rich mead 
and woodland country which borders the River Trent. 
position is about midway between that point at which the Tre 
receives the tributary Tame, then turning almost at rig 
angles to the north-east, and that at which it flows by t 
famous town of Burton-on-Trent. t 
the distance is some three miles. A broad bend .of the ri 
fringes the park, and opposite lies Staffordshire and the anci 
way of the Icknield Street passing on from Derby to Lichfield. 

Gresley, some five miles from Ashby-de-la-Zouch, a 
about four miles from Drakelowe, a busy centre of indust 
in these times, is the place from which the Drakelo\ 
family took their name, and some part still stands of t 
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conventual church of Gresley 
Priory, for Austin Canon, 
which William de Gresley 
founded in the time of Henry 
1. Inthat church is a monu- 
ment of Sir Thomas Gresley 
1699, which gives the very ela- 
borate heraldry of his progeni- 
tors. It was already a long 
line indeed. Ralph de Toeni, 
the standard-bearer of the 
Conqueror, who bore the 
banner on the field of Hast- 
is said by the chroniclers 
o have been descended in the 
male line from Malahulcius, 
incle of Rollo, first Duke of 
‘ormandy. This Ralph was 
man of fame in his day. 
\rdericus says of him that he 
ained great glory in the wars, 
nd was reckoned among the 
rst of the Norman nobles for 
mours and wealth, serving 
ravely in the armies of King 
Villiam and Duke Robert his 
yn, princes of Normandy for 
sarly sixty years. The 
,onastic chronicler strikes a 
rsonal note which is interest- 
oe. He tells us that the 
tandard-bearer carried off by 
sht his half-sister, daughter 
' Richard, Count of Evreux, Copyright 
id married her to Simon de 
ontfort, obtaining in return the hand of Isabel, Simon’s 
iughter, by whom he had many descendants. The chronicler 
ems to cast a slur upon this same Lady Isabel, for he reports 
at when, in her later days, she took the veil ‘‘she reformed 
r life, and worthily persevered in the fear of the Lord.” 
Since the Gresleys are descended from the famous Ralph, 
ind since we have the pictures of their garden before us, it is 
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interesting to know that the standard-bearer had a vineyard at 
Toeni, which, when he returned from an expedition to Spain, 
wherein he seems to have thought danger attended him, he 
presented to the great abbey of St. Evroult, as well as certain 
farms in Norfolk and Worcester. A son or grandson of Ralph 
de Toeni was rich in manors, and Stafford being his principal! 
residence, his descendants became known by that name, and one 
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of them, Humphrey, was created Duke of Buckingham by 
Henry VI. Another descendant of Ralph de Toeni, one Nigel, 
held Drakelowe and other manors and lordships in Derbyshire 
ind Staffordshire, and was the ancestor of the Gresleys. It was 
his son William who founded the Augustinian priory at Gresley. 
The estate, it is curious to know, was-teld zn capite by the 
singular tenure of rendering periodically one bow without a 
string, one quiver of a material described as ‘ Tutesbir,” 
and twelve arrows fledged and one unfledged. 
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Camden says that Gresley Castle, where the Gresleys lived in 
those days, was a mere ruin in his time. To William de Gresley 
succeeded Robert, ancestor of the Gresleys summoned to 
Parliament as barons of the realm by Edward I]. Seated at 
Drakelowe were in succession William, son of Robert, Si: 
Geoffrey, Sir William, another Geoffrey, a Peter, and still 
another Geoffrey. The eldest son of the latter was High 
Sheriff of Staffordshire in the time of Edward III., but t 
present family is descended from a younger son, Sir Nicholas, 
who married the rich heir 
of the Wasteneys. In direct 
succession followed Sir Thomas 
and two Sir Johns, all of them 
men of note in the shire, which 
they represented in Parliament 
in the reigns of Henry IV. and 
his successors, and the grandso! 
of the last-named was Sir 
George Gresley, created a 
Knight of the Bath at the 
Coronation of Anne Boleyn. 
Sir William and Sir Thomas 
succeeded, of whom the latter 
was at various times Hig! 
Sheriff, both of Staffordsh 
and Derbyshire. 

There remain . curio :s 
letters ,relating to this 
Thomas Gresley, which 
iliustrate the heavy burde s 
cast upon country gentlem 2 
in his time. Both Mary 
Elizabeth demanded _ for 
loans, and committed those .0 
prison who refused to le |, 
though the latter Queen see ‘s 
to have paid her des 
punctually. The practice vs 
continued by James I. a 4 
Charles, and was expres y 
forbidden by the Petition | 
Right. That it was a 
great infliction is evident. 9 
January, 1588-89, the Earl > 
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Shrewsbury wrote to his 
brother-in-law, John Manners 
of Haddon, asking him to call 
the county gentry together, and 
to acquaint them with the 
Queen’s demand for a ‘*“‘loan” 
of £2,000 from Derbyshire, 
and Sir Thomas Gresley con- 
tributed £100 on this occasion. 
hn Manners strongly objected 
to be made a cat’s-paw in the 
isiness, and told the Earl 
at, however fervent they 
ight be against the 
iniards, ‘‘ nothing was worse 
ed than the paying of this 
in money.’’ Another 
mand, however, came in the 
xt year, and once more 
inners had the disagreeable 
ty. But Sir Thomas Gresley 
| some others took a stand, 
d wrote to “the Right 
mourable their very good 
rd” to protest that they 
d already lent money to 

r Majesty, and some of 
*m could not do so any 
re. 

The Gresleys were very 
yminent in such _ business, 
| Sir George was one of the 
umittee to arrange’ the 
ails and the collection of — Copyright A SUMMER-HOUSE. “COUNTRY LIFE." 

Commonwealth monthly 
essment in 1644. This prominent country gentleman, of to impose upon Sir Thomas Gresley the duty of paying one- 
1om Glover says that he was distinguished for learning, third of the sum required. 

s the first Baronet of the family, being raised to the It is from this gentleman that Sir Robert Gresley is 
nity on June 29th, 1611, and his successor in the title was Sir descended, and he is the eleventh Baronet of the line, being the 
ymas Gresley, his grandson, who died in 1699. There isa only son of the tenth Baronet, who died in 1868, when his 
e illustrating the country life «f those days in relation to successor was but two years old. Sir Robert married in 1893 
sessions in 1682. It appears that Castle Gresley and Lady Frances, eldest daughter of the eighth Duke of Marl 
er places in the Gresley hundred were unable to raise borough and is a Deputy-Lieutenant and |.P. for his county. 
ney towards the necessary relief of the lame, impotent, Drakelowe is approached by a magnificent avenue of old 
ld, blind, and otherwise afflicted. The sessions justices trees oe mile in length. The judicious hand of the planter has 
erefore determined, inasmuch as Drakelowe had no poor, done much for the place, and the foliage is everywhere rich and 
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beautiful. The hall bears the aspect of Tudor or Jacobean and not least noteworthy of our pictures is that of the interior of 
iimes, and its embattled walls, its twisted chimneys and the very remarkable painted dining-room, which belongs, 
pinnacles, its noble oriels and bays, with their mullioned of course, to much later times, and yet is not in accord 
windows and traceries, are extremely beautiful. Ivy luxuriantly with the taste of these days. Few such rooms exist, but t! 
clothes the walls, especially on the south front, and some may were not uncommon in the reigns of Queen Anne and t 
think that the structure is there somewhat too much veiled by Georges. It was a singular fancy that made men wish, while 
the green adornment. Changes have been made in the house, in their own houses, to seem to be out of doors. Here, in a 
recess, we look out, as it were, 
through a garden archway, 
with a railing, to a lake and 
mountains, while cver-arching 
trees rise to the ceiling, and on 
the other hand the lake extends 
and the mountains rise, while 
the fireplace is like the mout! 
of some rugged cave, over 
which a classic mask has be 
sculptured. The room is quit 
characteristic, and,asa survi\ 
of an extinct taste, is ve 
interesting. 
The gardens at Drakelo 
are equally rich and beauti! 
and may be described as 
chief charm of the place. 
will be noticed that there 
no terraces by the house. 1 
position, indeed, did not k 
itself to terracing, the surrou 
ings being level, and there \ 
no attempt to make an artific 1 
declivity as the excuse for t's 
familiar garden feature. 1! ¢ 
wide lawns form an appropri 
foreground, and it will 
observed that turf walks in 
garden are a notable feati © come 
of the place. There is ‘ 
sense of enclosure by bar “Ye 
of trees and hedges whi know 
isgratifying. The circ e year 
Ccpyright . OF THE CIRCLE. “COUNTRY LIFé.’! garden is the chief featu ; meste 
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and is very beautiful; yet its elements are simple. In the midst 
is a circular stone-edged basin, with a mermaid throwing up 
water from a shell, and a fringe of verdure encircles the water. 
There is then a circular gravel path, and an outer ring of turf, 
broken up by flower-beds, full of gay and fragrant bloom 
throughout the year. Outside again is another gravel path, 
and then there are hedges and glorious masses of trees. 
The flower-bearing vases and characteristic seats are part 
of an admirable arrangement, which is particularly satisfying 
to the eye. The same arrangement is carried out where a 
smaller stone basin occupies the centre of a beautiful garden, 
‘rom which four grass walks diverge. Here the hedges and 
the turf, with the great masses of trees, have a most admirable 
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effect. It will be seen from our illustrations that broad turf 
walks, straight gravel paths, and a magnificent environment 
of trees, are the chief features of the plac2. The long box 
garden is a delightful resort, and has that characteristic sense 
of ‘enclosure which is essential in a good garden. It may 
be said that the pleasaunce at Drakelowe is appropriate both to 
the house it adorns and to the situation it occupies. What is 
suitable to the steep hillside will not betit the level, and what 
is right in the vicinity of a classic mansion would be out of 
place near such a house as Drakelowe Hall. Here the garden 
is altogether charming and satisfactory, and it is pleasant to add 
that it is kept in perfect condition and throughout the year is 
characterised by many successive beauties of the seasons. 





CAN scarce fancy her living here,” said the man, pausinz 
halfway up the stairs to look upwards at the dusty length 
which remained to be traversed. ‘* Nay, she could never 
live here. I’m come on a fool’s errand, but | may as 
well see it 

rough.” 

His tall, broad- 
jouldered figure soon 
isappeared behind 
nother angle, and 
alted at length on the 
th floor. On the door 
cing him a name was 
atly painted: ‘ Mr. 
\ hiteside.” 

‘«’Tis a Lancashire 
ame right enough,” he 
said, “‘ but there weren’t 
iy Whitesides in our 
part when I was a lad. 
lv’li be some stranger as 
our Molly took up with. 
Well, let’s go for’ard.” 

His tap was 
answered by a tall, 
fresh - coloured woman, 
neatly clad in a_ stuff 
gown. The man sur- 
veyed her with a curious 
searching look, and she 
stared back at him in 
surprise. 

“What was you 
pleased to want, sir?” 
she enquired at length, 
growing uncomfortable 
under his scrutiny. 
“Mr. Whiteside — 
that’s my husband—is 
out.” 

“Does Mrs. Rigby 
live here? No, I’m sure 
she does not. I beg 
your pardon—it is a 
mistake.” 

“No, Sit, nO: mis- 
take at all; it’s quite 
right. Mrs. Rigby does 
live here. She’s my 
mother.” 

The stranger again 
darted a swift, eager 
glance at her. 

‘* Right,” he cried. 
“Tl come in—I want 
to see her.” 

Mrs. Whiteside 
hesitated for a moment. 
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often have visitors,” said 
she. ‘* We've been here more nor ten year now, and nobody’s 
ever come lookin’ for her.” 
** I’ve come a long way to look for her,” said the man. “ I’ve 
come from Australia. I’m bringing her news of her son Will.” 
“Eh, dear!” cried the woman, clapping her hands together. 
‘“Ye don’t say so! My word, mother will be pleased. We didn’t 
know rightly whether he were alive or dead. ’Tis twenty-five 
year or more since he left home. ’Tisn’t bad news, I hope, 
mester ?” she added anxiously, for the brown face, as much of it 
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as could be sc2n under the thick dark beard, wore a troubled 
look. 

‘‘ Bad news ?—no,” returned he with a gruff laugh. “It 
wouldn’t matter much anyway, would it, seein’ as you'd lost sight 
of him for so long, and 
by all accounts he wasn’t 
worth much at the best 
o’ times?” 

“‘He’s my brother,” 
said Mrs. Whiteside 
shortly. ** Will ye please 
to step in, sir?’ 

He followed her into 
a narrow passage, and 
thence into an odd little 
three-cornered room—a 
room furnished in 
mahogany and green 
rep, with a few brightly 
bound books on_ the 
shining round table in 
the centre, framed oleo- 
graphs on the _ walls, 
stuffed birds in glass 
cases on the mantel- 
piece, and a pervading 
odour of paraffin. 

“© 7?]] call mother,” 
said Mrs. Whiteside, 
backing towards the 
door, and eyeing her 
visitor suspiciously, for 
her mind misgave her as 
to whether it would be 
safe to leave him alone 
with the Family Bible 
or the stuffed birds. 
‘“*Mother,’ she cried, 
raising her voice, * will 
you come for a minute ? 
There’s a visitor here.” 

‘Nay, lass, I can’t 
leave the bread,” called 
back an old woman’s 
voice, shrill, yet strong. 
‘Ax the body to step 
in here, whoever ’tis.” 

“Will ye come 
into the kitchen ?”’ said 
Mrs. Whiteside,  un- 
willingly. ‘* My mother, 
*tis a notion she has, ’ull 
never set foot in this 
"ere room. We're 

vancashire folk, ye see, 
mester, and ‘tis. the 
custom there to live 
mostly in the kitchen.” 

The visitor followed 
her in silence across the 
passage and into the opposite chamber. Hardly had he set foot 
inside the door before he uttered an exclamation. The boards 
were scrubbed to an immaculate whiteness and strewn with sand. 
He rubbed his boot backward and forward over the gritty 
surface with an odd smile, then, raising his eyes, he looked 
hastily round the room, averting his glance quickly when it fell 
upon the figure bending over the great brown pan in the fender. 
Walking straightway to the window, he stood looking out, without 
speaking. 














“‘T hope the man’s got all his wits,” said Mrs. Whiteside to 
herself. “I never did see a chap act so strange.” 

Through the open window a fine view could be had of tall, 
grimy houses and sooty roofs, with scarce a glint of sky between 
the chimney stacks, and far down in the street below was the 
turmoil of city life; the roar and rush of it came echoing up 
even to that odd, peaceful little chamber. The man neither saw nor 
heard. As he stood there it seemed to him that he was looking 
out upon the moorland, with the smell of the heather strong and 
spicy and sweet in his nostrils, and the cry of the peewit in 
his ears. Presently he turned about and faced the room again. 

Yes, it was no dream. Here was the house-place of a North 
Country cottage. The sturdy deal table in the midst of the 
sanded floor, the oak dresser, with its noble array of crockery, 
the big chest in the corner, the screened settle on one side of the 
hearth ; and there, sneeling on the patchwork rug, was a sturdy, 
strong-backed old woman in bedgown and petticoat and frilled 
white cap, with lean, vigorous arms half buried in a shining 
mass of dough. 

‘Well, what’s to do? 
over her shoulder. 

“This ‘ere gentleman says he’s brought news of our Will,” 
said Mrs. Whiteside, hesitatingly. 

The old woman uttered a cry, and withdrawing her hands 
from the dough, wiped them hastily in her apron, and ran towards 
the stranger. 

‘* News, indeed!” she said. “Eh, dear, and how is my 
poor lad? How is he, sir? Eh, bless you for comin’! I scarce 
reckoned he were wick, ’tis so long sin’ we’n had a word of 
him.” 

She was clasping the new-comer’s hands now, and shaking 
them excitedly up and down, her eyes searching his face the 
while. 

“ How is my lad?” she repeated. ‘He mun bea gradely 
mon now—a gradely mon. ’Tis what he said hisself when he 
wur breeched. Dear o’ me, I mind it well. He come runnin’ 
in so proud wi’s hands in’s pockets. ‘I’m a gradely mon now,’ 
he says, ‘ same’s my feyther!’” 

She dropped his hands and wiped her eyes. 

‘“My word, mother,” said Mrs. Whiteside, reprovingly, 
“how he do run on! Was my brother well, mester, when ye 
see him last ?” 

“Quite well,’ responded the stranger, gruffly. ‘* Well and 
hearty.” 

“ Thank God for thet!” cried the old woman. 

“Te told me,’ went on the other, and his voice still 
sounded rough and harsh from behind his great beard, ‘ he 
told me if I were anywhere in Lancashire to look up the old 
place, and tell his folks he was alive and well.” 

‘* Has he been doin’ pretty well, sir, d’ye know?” enquired 
the younger woman politely, but with interest. 

“Pretty well, lately—so I’ve been told,” returned he. 

«And he didn’t send nothin’ to his mother? Nothin’ 
besides the message ?”’ she went on. ‘* Well, | call it a sin and 
a shame; ‘twas scarce worth your while to seek us out for that.” 

‘‘Howd thy din, Mary,” cried Mrs. Rigby, angrily. ‘* Not 
worth while? Why, I'll bless the gentleman for it all my days, 
an’ pray for him, day an’ neet while I live. Wick an’ hearty ! 
My lad’s wick an’ hearty—an’ I was afeard he wur dead! An’ 
he took thought on his owd mother, so fur away, an’ sent her 
word, bless him!” 

“He might ha’ sent ye somethin’ else, I think,” said Mary, 
wrathfully. ‘I don’t hold wi’ makin’ such a to-do about a chap 
as never did nothin’ for you in his life. There’s others as is 
worth more nor him.” 

The old woman drew herself up, her eyes blazing in their 
sunken orbits. 

“‘ Mary,” she said, ‘if ye mean to cast up as you're keepin’ 
me in my owd age, I tell ye plain—though there are strangers 
here—I think no shame on’t. I brought ye into the world, an’ I 
reared ye, an’ worked hard for ye, till ye was up-grown, an’ 
kept a whoam o’er your head wi’ nowt but the labour o’ my two 
hands. An’ now, as I’m stricken in years an’ the owd place is 
gone, | think no shame o’ bein’ behowden to ye for mate an’ 
shelter.” 

«La, mother,” stammered Mary, “whatever makes ye go 
for to say such things? [’m sure I wasn’t castin’ up——” 

‘*Yo'n no need to cast up,” interrupted her mother, fiercely. 
‘‘T’m not behowder. to yo’ for mich as how ’tis. I reckon I 
addle my mate.” 

The man turned upon Mrs. Whiteside with a savage 
glance, but she was too much absorbed in her own grievance 
to heed him. 

‘‘T wasn’t castin’ up, mother,” she asseverated. ‘I nobbut 
meant it seemed a bit hard as you should think as much of Will 
as of me.” 

“En,” said the old woman, beginning to laugh, and shaking 
her head, “ I'll not say but what the lad was a great fav’ryite. 
The only lad ever I had, and my first-born! Dear o’ me, I 
mind how proud I was when they telled me ‘twas a lad. ‘A 
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fine lad,’ said the woman as did for me. Eh, I thought my 
heart’d fair brast wi’ joy. An’ he wur sech a gradely little 
chap, so peart an’ lively, crowin’ and laughin’ from morn til! 
neet. Dear, yes—soon as ever leet coom he’d come creepin’ 
up to our bed an’ pull at the sheet. ‘Wakken up, mother,’ he’d 
say; ‘mother, it’s time to wakken up.’ Eh, mony a time I can 
fancy I can hear the little voice when I wak’ up now 7’ thi 
dark, dirty place. I keep my e’en shut an’ hark at the bird: 
chirrupin’, an’ think o’ the little hand pluckin’ at the sheet an 
the little voice. An’ then clock strikes, an’ I oppen my e’en and 
see the smoke an’ the black chimnies—eh, they chimnies! I’n 
welly smoored among ’em all. I could fair go mad to fin 
mysel’ so far away fro’ whoam.” 

‘‘ But surely,” said the visitor, with a dreamy glance round, 
“you've made this place very home-like.” 

“*Tis, an’ ’tisn’t. Says I to Mary, when she axed me t 
shift wi’ her, *I’ll not coom,’ says I, ‘ wi’out I bring th’ cloc! 
an’ chest an’ all they bits o’ things as I’m used to.’ ‘ El 
mother,’ says she, ‘what would you be doin’ wi’ ’em down i 
London town?’ ‘What should I be doin’ wi’ ‘em?’ says 
‘Same as I do here,’ says I. ‘If I coom wi’ you, my lass, 
mun keep to the owd ways. I’m too owd mysel’ for aught else 
I mun keep th’ owd things an’ th’ owd fashions.’ Is that a b 
o’ heather as yo’n getten 1’ your hat, sir?”’ 

“Yes,” said the man deliberately, ‘’tis a bit of heather 
and it comes from Boggart Moss. I picked it last week when 
went to look for you.” 

“’Twas wonderful kind of you to go all that way, I’m sure, 
said Mrs. Whiteside. ‘I doubt our Will reckoned we was livi 
there still. “Tis years an’ years since we've had a word fro: 
him. He didn’t know I’d got wed, very like.” 

‘*No, he didn’t,” said the man. ‘He thought his moth« 
and sister were livin’ still in the cot up yonder. I had hard wor 
to trace you.” 

‘** How does the little place look, sir?”’ asked the old woman, 
with a wistful look. 

‘‘Much as usual,” returned he, half absently. ‘ They’: 
shifted the horse-block an’ thrown the two shippons into one, ai’ 
tiled the washhouse roof.” 

Mrs. Rigby clacked her tongue, and her daughter stared. 

‘‘ How did ye know about the horse-block ?”” she enquired, 
‘an’ how did ye guess the shippons was throwed into one? Dil 
our Will tell you about the place?” 

He paused a moment, and then laughed. 

“Often and often. He said he could find his way theer 
blindfold, an’ I doubt he made me know it as well as himself.” 

Mrs. Rigby stretched out her hand and touched the sprig of 
heather wistfully. 

“The Moss mun be lookin’ gradely now,” she said, ‘all one 
sheet o’ bloom, I reckon. Eh, I mind how I use to leave windows 
open summer an’ winter an’ let the air come in, soomtimes hot 
an’ soomtimes cowd, but al’ays wi’ the smeli o’ the moor in it. 
Dear, when I think on’t I can scarce breathe here.” 

«Come, mother, we’re keepin’ the gentleman standin’ all 
this time,” said Mary, suddenly recalled to a sense of her 
hospitable duties. ‘Sit ye down, sir, and sup a cup o’ tea with 
us. Kettle’s boilin’, isn’t it, mother? You're not in a hurry, 
are you, mester ?”’ 

«‘T reckon I can stop a two-three minutes,”’ said the man. 

Mrs. Whiteside glanced at him sharply, and her mother 
clapped her hands together. 

‘* Yo’re a Lancashire lad for sure,” cried she; ‘ yo’ speak just 
same as our own folks up on the Moss yon.” 

He hesitated for a moment. 

« Aye, I'll not deny the talk cooms natural to me,” he said. 
‘‘T thought I’d forgot it, but my tongue seems to turn to it when 
I get agate o’ talkin’ wi’ Lancashire folks.” 

“JT reckon you and our Will had many a crack togeth 
about the bonny north,” said Mrs. Rigby, as she spread the clot 
smoothing it carefully with her wrinkled hands. ‘I’m fain to 
think my lad minds th’ owd place. Eh, I doubt he’d be: nig 
broken-hearted if he knowed we had to leave it—{ like as i! ! 
could be glad to think he knows nowt about it, poor lad. |! 
didn’t ever talk 0’ coomin’ back, mester, did he?” ‘ 

‘‘He met think on't,” said the visitor slowly, ‘if he cou 
be sure of a welcome. But he run away, you see, again 
father’s will, an’ he wur allus reckoned a good-for-nothin’ kind 
chap ‘ 





«“ Who said that?” cried the old woman, pausing, with t 
tea-pot poised in mid-air, and reddening all over her wither 
face. 

‘‘ Well, ’twas a kind o’ notion he seemed to have, and 
course, though it’s ill blamin’ the absent ’—here he uttered 
queer little laugh ‘‘ when all’s said and done, he hasn’t acted 
very well. Anychap wi’ a heart in’s breast ’ud ha’ took thoug 
for his owd mother, and ’ud ha’ seen as she was kept comforta! 
an’ happy in her owd age, and not forced to shift to a stran 
place.” 

“I’m sure,” put in Mrs. Whiteside, indignantly, ‘I cai 
think What you're droppin’ hints o’ that mak’ for, sir. A wom 
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has to follow her husband, an’ when his business takes him to 
London he takes her too. Doin’ very well, he is, an’ I’m sure 
I make my mother as comfortable an’ as happy as I can. Turn 
London into the moorside is what I cannot do, an’ I’m not to be 
vlamed for that. As you said jest now, if anyone was to blame 
‘twas my brother.” : 

“Well, I'll not have nobody blamin’ my lad,” cried 
Mrs. Rigby. ‘“ He’s not to be faulted for what he 
knowed nowt about. If he’d knowed, I doubt it ’ud ha’ been 
lifferent.”’ 

“ That’s true,” interrupted the man; ‘if he’d knowed, it ’ud 
ia’ been different. He’d ha’ kept his mother on the moor. If 
1e was to come back now, he'd have her back there before aught 
ere long.” 

"Tis wonderful to hear you takin’ up wi’ that homely talk,” 
iid Mrs. Whiteside, with a laugh, as she set a crusty loaf 

on the table. ‘It fair brings me back. I scarce ever 
ik i’ th’ owd fashion now wi'out ‘tis a two-three words now 

then to please mother. 
ull up, sir, Will ye pour 
it the tea, mother? All’s 
ady now.” 

“Mary, fetch me a pot 

the wimberry jam,” 
id Mrs. Rigby. ‘ Theer’s 
st two of ’em left. My 
n-in-law,” she explained 

the visitor, ‘“‘ he’s oncom- 

m kind about humourin’ 

fancies, an’ every year 

fetches me a _ peck or 

0 0 wimberries. You can 

t ’em reet enough here i’ 

market, an’ 1 make us 

ew pots o’ jam; ’tis the 
c ly kind as ever I could 
f acy. Dear, what baskets- 
fell the childer used to 
ing me 7? th’ owd days. 
ill yo’ cut yourself a bit 
o bread, sir? ’Tis a bit 
hard, I doubt; ’tis the end 
o the last bakin’. I wur 
jest agate with the next lot 
hen yo’ coom in.” 

He cut off a piece, and 
spread it with the wim- 
brry jam and ate a mouth- 
ful or two in silence; he 
seemed to swallow with 
difficulty, not because of the 
hardness of the fare, but 
because of a certain stirring 
at his heart. How long 
was it since he  had_ sat 
him down at such a_ board 
as this, and tasted bread, 
pure and sweet and whole- 
some, such as cannot be 
bought in shops, with the 
fruit of the moor for condi- 
ment ? 

‘TI doubt it’s hard,” said 
Mrs. Whiteside, commiserat- 
ingly, “‘and you're not eatin’ 
a bit neither, mother. Come, 
fall: to.” 

“Eh, I canna eat nowt fur thinkin’ o’ yon lad o’ mine. 
How could he go for to think he’d not be welcome? Yo’ll write 
an’ tell him he’ll be welcome, sir, wunnot yo’ ?” 

He nodded. 

“Eh, I’d be fain to see him, I would that. Yo’'ll tell him 
kind an’ careful, mester, about me havin’ to shift here; an’ 
dunnot Jet him think I’m axin’ him to do mich for me.” 

_ “It’s time for him to do summat for ye, though,” said Will’s 
friend gruffly. 

‘Nay, I don’t ax it—I don’t ax for nowt. I nobbut want 
to see his bonny face again.” 

“Happen you wouldn’t know it,” said Mrs. Whiteside; ‘he 
mun be awful altered now.” 

‘Know it! Know my own lad! I'd pick him vut among 
a thousand.” 

‘“‘’m not so sure o’ that,” persisted her daughter. ‘‘ Yo’n 
seen our Will lately, I s’pose, mester ? Can yo’ tell us what like 
he is?” 

‘“‘He’s rather like me,” said the stranger. 

“My word, ye don’t say so!” gasped Mrs. Whiteside, 
while her mother, leaning forward, gazed eagerly into his 
Tice. 

‘“* He is very like me,” he faltered; and then, of a sudden, 
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stretching out his hand, he plucked the old woman by the sleeve, 
and cried brokenly : 
‘*Wakken up, mother! Mother, ’tis time to wakken up!” 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


EARLY NIGHTINGALES ON PAPER. 

UCKOOS and nightingales always appear in the daily papers 
much earlier than anywhere else. This fact is not recorded in 
scientific works on ornithology; but the explanation is simple. 
Half of the people who hear a song-thrush singing into the dusk 
are ready to believe that it is a nightingale, «nd two persons, 
listening together, quickly confirn: each others belief into 

certainty ; for, unless you really know the nightingale’s music, the mistake is 
quite excusable, because the syllable ‘‘ jug,” which is ordinarily used to express 
the nightingale’s characteristic note, applies equally well to one of the best that 
the song-thrush utters. The very early cuckoo, on the other hand, is usually a 
boy on a gate who is employed to 
keep the rooks from the sown fieids, 
and gives vent to the ‘‘spring-like ” 
feeling bubbling up within him by 
anticipating the cuckoo’s cry. 
** HEARING THE CUCKOO.” 
Two neighbours (so I am told) 
once came home to their respective 
families and reported very early 
cuckoos, which they had separatetly 
heard. Notes as to locality were 
subsequently compared, and_ it 
‘*transpired,” as the newspaper 
reporter would say, that they must 
have heard the same bird. Each 
of them, moreover, had made it 
answer repeatedly by imitating ils 
call, althoush at each response the 
tird went further and further away. 
The only difference between their 
experiences was that while one had 
heard the bird call and answered it, 
the other had the good fortune to 
discover the cuckoo’s presence by 
happening to imitate the call (feeling 
‘* spring-like,” no doubt, like tie 
boy on the gate), and the bird 
immediately replied. It was, he 
said, only just on the other side o 
the coppice which divided the tw 
neighbours’ grounds. At this point 
light broke in. They had both 
walked down their respective sides 
of the widening coppice, ‘cuckoo 
ing” to each other! But by that 
time the very early cnckoo wis pist 
recall. It had found iis way into 
‘‘the papers,” and perhaps. still 
constitutes the ‘‘record” for the 
neighbourhood. A cuckoo, probab'y 
of this species, was recorded as early 
as February 18th by the London 
Press two years ago, but I live in no 
hopes of hearing the bird so early as 
that. 
RETURNING SONGSTERS. 
The North Norfolk coast is 
not of course a good place for early 
records of summer migrants coming 
from the South; but it is by no 
means so bad as might have been 
expected. To birds flying home with 
a favouring wind, a few hundred 
é& LADY D. MANNERS. miles make little difference; and 
even in the case of birds working their 
way by stages up the country, it by no means follows that they will be heard, or 
even seen, sooner on the South Coast thant: e East. The warLlers and the nightin 
gale are all shy, evasive birds, while even the cuckoo would be seldom noticed 
were it not for his voice; and I thisk it is the rule—and a very sensible rule, 
too—with these little travellers not to sing until they have reached ‘‘home.” The 
common belief is that they are silent for some days after arrival ; but I believe 
that these silent birds are still travellers and merely halting on their journey. 
When they have passed on, the birds which ‘‘ belong” to the place wiil arrive 


and begin to assert their rights, by song, without delay. Therefore it is 
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quite possible for a Norfolk nightingale to escape being seen, when silent, on 
the South Coast, but to be heard singing in Norfolk quite as soon as the Sussex 
nightingale. Certainly last year our nightinzales began to sing on the day 
that they arrived —April 11th. 

SPRING FLIGHTS. 

As yet (March 14th) we have neither heard nor seen any summer visitor, 
though spring migrations have been freely taking place. The foreign and 
nor hern larks left us some time ago, and flocks of starlings have assemblej and 
departed. The wood-pigeons have steadily increased in numbers, preparing to 
cross the sea; the flocks of chaffinches have disappeared; and the kestrel is 
calling for his mate. The black-headed gulls have mostly left our fields; and 
even the common and herring gulls which remain may be observed to sit always 
in pairs now, ready to depart as soon as the last fields have been sown and men 
cease from turning up earth-worms for them. It is at this season of the year 
that you most frequently see both the gulls and rooks ‘‘ sporting,” as it is called, 
in the air—that is to say, rising higher and higher in airy curves and spirals till 
the whole flock is someiimes almost lost to sight. It is generaliy supposed that 
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this exercise must be connected with courtship and the breeding season; but 
apart from its seeming inutility in this regard, it admits, I think, of a more 
prosaic explanation. 


SEEKING FRESH FIELDs. 

It is just at this season of the year that fields where agricultural operations 
provide the gulls and rooks with food are, becoming few and far between ; and 
when, for any reason—such as the cessation of work or the appearance of a man 
with a gun—the birds are compelled to seek a fresh field, they naturally rise 
higher and higher in the air, commanding, as they ascend, a wider ‘‘ bird’s-eye ” 
view of the country round, until at last they catch sight of a distant fieid which 
seems to suit their purpcse, when they drift across the sky towards it, gradually 
descending as they go. Whenever I have watched them ‘‘sporting,”’ this 
trailing flight to a distance has always terminated the proceedings, and 
sometimes I have been able to fix the reason why they left the field from which 
they rose. It is noteworthy, too, that as soon as two or three rooks, or guils, 
who have presumably first sighted the distant field, begin to drift towards it, 
all the other rooks, or gulls, follow suit, not only those which had been soaring 
with them, Lut those which chanced to be flying at lower levels or to be perched 
in trees or settled on the ground. They evidently understand what is going 
toward. 

No Work, No Foon. 

But the neatest confirmation of this little theory arises from the fact that on 
several successive days, leaving home at the same hour, I chanced to pass an 
immense field which was being ploughed, exactly at 11:15 a.m., and on each 
occasion "a cloud of rooks and another of gulls was high in the air ; and on 
each occasion, too, the gulls all drifted off in one direction and the rooks in 
another. The gulls, I found, went to a large stubble field with a southward 
slope, where they all sat and sunned themselves, while the rooks repaired to 
their roosting wood, where they held a talking party, sometimes sallying out in 
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AFTER THE LABOUR OF THE DAY. 


squadrons to mob the hawk which has its headquarters there. On my return, 
about two hours later, all the gulls and rooks were back on the ploughland 
again. Now, what did this mean? Simply that at eleven o’clock sharp the men 
leave off their ploughing for the dinner interval—‘‘ levenses ” they call it on that 
account—and the birds, finding no more worms being turned up there, rose, as 
usual, to see if any other field in the neighbourhood offered food. But of 
course the ploughs were simultaneously idle everywhere, and the birds, 
accustomed no doubt to this daily stoppage of supplies, made up their minds 
presently to go and rest until the ploughs began to move again. Thus at 
11.15 a.m. I saw them going to their respective resting-places; but two hours 


later when the ploughs were at work again, so were they. 
A REASONABLE THEORY. 


It is more reasonable, I take it, thus to suppose that when birds soar aloft 
in large companies they do so for the purpose of an extended view than to 
regard it as a phase of courtship, for the rook is a clumsy flier, which would not 
be the case if aerial acrobatics formed part of his love-making. In that event, 
sexual selection would have made him a marvel on the wing. Besides, if it 
were courtship, why should birds of both sexes and all ages take parc in it 
together? Lastly, it is worth noting that the birds which thus ‘‘ sport »—namely, 
gulls, rooks, and pigeons—are all birds which feed in large flocks upon man’s 
cultivated fields. Not every field suits their purpose, and it behoves them to 
reconnoitre the country well be:ore deciding where to settle. 

ARE RoBINS EATABLE? 

I had intended to say something of rooks returning to a rookery, and also 
of the strange conduct of a field-mouse, but have barely left myself space enougi 
to answer ‘‘ A, H. B.’s” interesting query in the last issue of Counrry LIFE. 
Whether robins really are eatable I cannot say; but as to the unpleasant smell 
of some (and, I presume, all) robins there is no doubt. The extract which he 
quotes from an eighteenth century newspaper is interesting, but when it states 
that a garrison of 10,000 men at Metz lived ‘‘ principally on robins,” the only 
appropiiate comment seems to be that journalists will be journalists. Robins’ 
habits forbid belief that they can anywhere reside so grezariously as to form a 
staple food. As migrants, indeed, they are said to travel in swarms through 
certain valleys in the east of Europe, and no dou t they could easily be caught. 
But the most probable explanation is that the so-called ‘‘ robin” was not a robin 
at all. Many creatures, living and dead, have market names which do not fit 
them, and in the eighteenth century ornithology was no science, It was in the 
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latter part of the eighteenth century that Gilbert White ploushed his lone'y 
furrow in an almost unbroken field, and it was the patient genius of the man 
which drove it so straizht and true in spite of the igno ance of his age. To-day 
in India the native calls every bird which is smaller than a crow a * spirrow, 

and there is no knowing what birds the peasants of Europe in the eighteen 

century may not have lumped together for market under a name which found i 

way in'o English as ‘‘rubins.” The wheatear used to be snared in immens 

numbers as a delicacy for the English market ; and its near relative, th 
stonechat, has a ruddy breast, and even in the eighteenth century was known 

“‘ rubicola,” while the robin’s name was ‘‘rubecula.” But this is only the wil 

conjecture of coincidence. EK. K. R, 


A PLEASANT PICTURE 


T would be impossible to conceive of a picture mo: 
suggestive of the pleasant everyday life of the farm th: 
this of the drinking horse. He is a good beast, but f. 
more suggestive of hard work than long pedigree, and his harne 
seems to speak of a forenoon spent in the cart. The figure fi 
in most appropriately with the still water and the quiet rur 
surroundings. No human being is in sight, and it looks as if t! 
horse boy had simply unyoked and told him to drink by himse! 
a procedure that would argue an excellent understanding betwee 
man and beast. The photographer has succeeded to admiratic 
in rendering a scene of simple rustic chart 
He makes us think of summer and the swi 
of scythes, cool shades and hot sunshin 
rural labour and rural rest. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY 


O me, but recently returned from 
Australia, where my brother and 
sister swans go by the terrib!y 
scientific name Chenopsis_ Atrat 
because they have falsified the 

satirical line which the Latin grammar made 
familiar, it is no small pleasure to sit down 
in company with Nests and Eggs of Australian 
Birds. The volume, written by Mr. A. |. 
Campbell, and printed and published by 
Messrs. Pawson and Brailsford, of Sheffield, 
who have made a speciality of this kind of 
work, has one fault and one only. Containing, 
in one way or another, considerably more 
than 1,100 pages, it is necessarily somewhat 
difficult to handle, and Darwin, who had a 
short way with heavy books, would certainly 
have cut it in half if it had appeared during 
his lifetime. But, apart from this fault, the 
book is one long delight for many reasons, 
amongst which the abundant and excellent 
coloured plates of eggs may be taken to rank 
first. For these all persons who know Mr. Seebohm’s “ Eges 
of British Birds,” produced by the same firm, will be prepared 
already. 

A concise and personal history of Australian ornithology 
forms an interesting introduction. Mr. Campbell, like many an 
English lover of birds, is a hero-worshipper ; and his hero is 
that wonderful man John Gould, who began his life of observa- 
tion at Guildford, continued it in the Royal Gardens at Winds 
became one of the first servants of the Zoological Society, ai 
then devoted his life, not unsuccessfully, even from the coi 
mercial point of view, to the study of the birds of the univer: 
You may see his humming-birds (from which he made a profit 
£800 by showing them at the Great Exhibition of 1851) at th: 
Natural History Museum to this day, and they are a dream 
iridescent sheen and colour; but, to the eternal disgrace of t! 
country, you cannot see his collection of Australian birds with: 
going all the way to Philadelphia, for the Americans gave t 
£1,000 which the British Museum refused for it after he h 
spent £2,000, to say nothing of endless energy and perseveran 
in acquiring it. Brusque but kindly, self-taught as an arti 
untiring in exploration, friend of Macgillivray and of | 
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Sharpe, a willing martyr to his work, which amounted to a 
passion, ‘* John Gould, the Birdman” was a man ina thousand, 
for that matter a man in ten thousand, and, like his associates a’ 1 


successors, he was “in periis oft” in the pursuit of his passi 
almost as often indeed as the apostle from whom the phrase s 
borrowed. Mr. Campbell, one of Gould’s followers, is modest 
relating his own achievements, but the result of them and of 
studies is a book which is a distinct and valuable addition to 
sum of human knowledge and pleasure. 

To one familiar with the abundant bird life of England, w 
knows the sweet time of year, now coming back to us, 
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‘*Whan smale fowles maken melodie, 
That slepen all the night with open eye,” 
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the first impression given by the Australian bush, on the 
coast of New South Wales, for example, is one of 
indescribable desolation. Thus at Port Hacking, a lovely 
estuary with a little group of summer-houses overhanging 
it, I saw, in the course of a few days, very few birds indeed 
save the fascinating ‘laughing jackasses,” which are not 
jackasses at all, but kingfishers, and owe their absurd name to 
a corruption of the term ‘ jacasser’’ (‘‘chatter’’) which the 
wriginal French settlers applied to them. (This, by the way, 
nay be good news to Mr. Campbell, for he does not mention it.) 
hey were in the neighbourhood of houses, but even there the 
ird life was so scanty that it was possible, and safe, to use the 
oofs as a gathering area for drinking water. On the estuary 
iself there was some bird life of the shag and cormorant 
ype, but in the bush at the end of it was silence, broken only 
y the boom of the Pacific rollers. Up country, during one of 
ine most delightful visits ever paid by me, some account of 
hich I was able to give in Country Lire at the time, there 
as greater abundance of bird life. Dams teeming with wildfow)], 
d trees in which parti-coloured parrots and cockatoos screamed 
thout ceasing in the evening, were an unending joy. Still, on 
e whole, bird life seemed dull, in sound if not in colour, alter 
ngland, and it is, therefore, almost surprising to find how 
jJuminous this book is, considering that it is, although full, by 
means diffuse. Ending with the cassowary, not ‘on the 
ains of Timbuctoo,’’ but in all too small numbers on those of 
1eensland, it embodies no less than 765 species, including one 
two, notably the moas of New Zealand and the emus of 
ismania and Kangaroo Island, which are extinct. 

This brings me toa point. The birds of Australasia are, 
their way, as interesting as the beasts, but in many cases they 
semble the beasts in being ill-adapted to cope with the law of 
s rvival. Against that law, among fere nature themselves, it 
is hopeless to contend—the weakest must go to the wall; but 
t! ere is no reason why man should ally himself with the stronger 
aid more active beasts in driving interesting species out of 
e istence; and Mr. Campbell is quite right in pointing out that, 
a) hough Provincial Parliaments may pass protective laws, they 
aie of little use unless the people interest themselves in seeing 
that these laws shall be obeyed. If in England breaches of 
the Wild Birds’ Protection Act and of orders based upon it are 
ar too numerous, what is to be expected in Australia, where the 
country, as distinguished from the towns, is so sparsely populated 
as to be hardly inhabited at all ? 

The book, as a whole, is remarkable for the exactitude and 
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sufficiency of the descriptions, and particulars given, and for the 
tulness of the observations. The pictures which Messrs. Pawson 
sindly lend for reproduction, show the downy fascination of the 
bird whom I prefer to call the “‘chatterer,” and prove that in 
the mysterious art of weaving nests the Australian birds are not 
behind those of the older world. All the birds named are 
interesting, but one class, the mound builders, are simply 
etrancing. They are, as the author says rightly, the ornitho- 
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logical curiosities not merely of Australia but of the world. 
Imagine a bird about the size of a domestic turkey which 
actually ccnstructs a hotbed of leaves, on approved scientific 
principles, for the hatching of its eggs, choosing a water track or 
narrow gulley, so that there may be the necessary moisture for 
fermentation, filling it with leaves and other vegetable matter, 
and enveloping the leaves with sand. Remember that careful 
observers have watched the laying of the eggs in two tiers, the 
covering of them with sand, the wncovering of the top daily to 
receive the heat of the sun, and the recovering of them in the 
afternoon as the sun’s heat fails. Surely this must be the most 
wonderfully intelligent thing in Nature. CyGNus. 


T never rains but it pours. Only a week or two ago it was a pleasure to 
welcome a parody of ‘* Alice in Wonderland ” entitled ‘‘ Clara in Blunder- 
land,” by ‘* Caroline Lewis,” who, it may be now stated, is no other than 
Mr. M. H. Temple, of the Constitutional Club, who has now another 

book of genial satire on the stocks. To-day an equally warm welcome may be 
accorded to /vo/fssart’s Modern Chronicles (Fisher Unwin), an admirable parody 
of the original, dealing, of course, with politics, in which pictures and letterpress 
alike come from the pen of Mr. F. Carruthers Gould. Mr. Gould, perhaps, 
understands better than any caricaturist of our time, and far better than one or 
two of his rivals who mistake bitterness for wit, that the essence of grateful 
caricature is to be good-humoured. The mind of the British public is happily 
so moulded by Nature that it positively dislikes malice; but it welcomes 
rollicking fun at the expense of friends and foes alike. Mr. Gould’s pictures 
are too well known to need reproduction, but I confess that watil I saw this 
book I had no idea that he could write half so well. He says: ‘* So strangely 
does history repeat itself that I have been able here and there to transcribe 
passages of Lord Berners’s translation almost verbatim into my text. That in 
such cases I have not used quotation marks I may be allowed to excuse myself 
on the plea of a literary licence, which adds, perhaps artfully, to artistic effect.” 
That, by the way, as an attempt at modern English is not a very successful 
sentence, but in parody Mr. Gould is simply superb, and one cannot easily 
distinguish the original from the copy. ‘Sir Harcourt de Malwood, however, 
took no heed of the murmuring, being resolved to have his way in this 
thing, for he said, ‘Those that be rich can afford to pay tribute on that 
of which they have more than they need better than the poor who have 
less than they want for comfort and well being.’ To this the nobility, the 
gentry, and the rich folk answered: ‘Nay, but we be in truth poorer than 
those that have little goods, for the greater our possessions the more splendidly 
have we to maintain our state, so that we be but splendid paupers, and 
should not be made to pay this tribute. And if this evil thing be done, 
then shall we be forced to close our castles and our manors and our parks and 
our pleasaunces, so that those who possess not these things will no longer be 
able to enjoy beholding or walking therein. Moreover, if we be compelled to 
pay this tax, we cannot keep so great an army of horses and retainers, and so 
there will be many lacking employment. This will be very oppressive to the 
poor.’ But Sir Harcourt de Malwood would in no wise quit his purpose, and 
in the end this law, of 
which I have told you, 
was made.” 

This, too, is a 
good example: ‘* And 
besides these expedi- 
tions there were divers 
other enterprises which 
the Buffs adventured 
during the same sea- 
son. This brought 
much trouble and no 
little contention 
amongst the Buffs, for 
thiose who were against 
the licensed victuallers 
insisted that their busi- 
ness should be the first 
considered, and those 
who were minded to 
drive the bishops and 
priests out of Wales 
likewise insisted that 
this discomfort should 
be first remedied. But 
tne Buffs could in no 
wise achieve and end 
all these various mat- 
lers at one time, and 
had, whether they 
would or no, to set 
one enterprise before 
or after another, and 
so their power was 
sorely weakened and 
diminished. Now the 
Blues were right well 
aware of this, and, 
being vigilant, it for- 
tuned one day that 
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upon the Buffs when 
many of these were away, and ‘hey had not sufficient arms, and threw 
them into disorder, and sorely wounded Sir Cawmell de Bannerman, a 
Scottish knight who stood high in counsel and the next to Sir Harcourt 
de Malwood amonz the Buffs.” The italicived passage is a piece of inspired 
cleverness. 

Seventy-one Days’ Camping tn Morocco, by Lady Grove (Longmans), is a 
curious and interesting book, of which a photogravure of Lady Grove herself, 
in a dress very different from that which she wore in Morocco, is not the least 
attraction. Lady Grove is an intelligent globe-trotter, blessed with personal 
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courage, a keen sen-e of the ridiculous, and a« habit of being outspoken, which 
would have shocked our grandmothers, and perhaps our mothers. The illus- 
trations, after the promise of the introduction, are a trifle disappointing. We 
are told that ‘they are reproduced from photographs taken by one or other of 
the travellers mentioned in the following pages, and some scenes had never 
before suffered the indignity of having a camera pointed at them. Permission 
to photograph the ladies in their own homes was somewhat grudgingly given, 
and then only after reiterated promises that the sitters should become recipients 
of the result. So far as I know, 
no other pictured representations of 
Moorish interiors, with the ladies of 
the house unveiled, are in existence.” 
As a matter of fact, there are only 
one or two illustrations in the book 
to which the last clause in the sentence 
applies, and they are far from being 
successiul. Some outdoor pictures, 
however, are tolerable ; and some, 
notably the ‘* Face at the Window,” 
have considerable charm. What is 
called in the trade the reading matter 
is distinctly light and breezy, 
althoush Lady Grove has not a soul 
a ove the chestnut of commerce. 
That story, for example, about asking 
the Jewess her Christian name is, in 
one form or another, of quite ancient 
growin; and the Mrs. Malaprop, who 
calls a topic a tropic, is not exactly 
new. Some of Lady Grove’s topics, 
however, are really almost tropical, 
and it is the plain truth that the book, 
alleit never really indelicate, would 
probably be p‘aced upon the index 
expurgatorius by the strict’ principal 
of a ‘seminary for young ladics.” 
Her opinion of the Sultan — of 
Morocco, whom she has interviewed 
personally, when he was not particu- 
larly potite, is distinctly higher than 
that which commonly prevails. ‘* He 
is an amiable, well-meaning, intelligent 
youth, and far from being the 
licentious debauchée the writers in 
tue daily papers (the Lady A/ai/ 
particularly) would have us believe.” 
lucidentally, it may be remarked 
that Lady Grove helps out Country 
LIFE in a controversy which some 
vegetarian enthusiasts tried to raise 
when it was said that the besieged 
in South Africa who had to eat 
locusts were no worse off than 
John the Baptist. The vegetarians 
and horticulturists, who were full 
of scorn, said that John the Baptist 
ate locust beans. Liddell and Scott, who knew more about Greek than 
vegetarianism, said he ate locusts; so does Lady Grove. ‘‘And_ the 
locusts, that scourge of the East, which seems.-never to have benefited 
anyone on this earth but John the Baptist, and he certainly could not 
have starved, for the wild honey we were given was delicious. And it is 
annoying and untrue to say that it was locust beans and not locusts that the 
prophet ate, for the natives eat them here to-day—fried, roasted, and, for all I 
know, boiled. But eat them they certainly do, and these delicacies can be 
bought by the dozen on sticks at any of the cafés. And while we were here mule- 
loads of them were brought in daily to the So% in Morocco City for sale. We 
used to watch the little boys chasing them and catching them in the 
streets. I have never tried them myself, but I am told they taste like 
shrimps.” 

Life on the Stage, by Clara Morris (Isbister), is a veracious, touching, and 
lively account of the struggles of an American actress from the days of her 
squalid childhood to those of her triumphant success, concerning which Sir 
Theodore Martin has authorised the putlishers to say that it has quite fascinated 
him. With the best will in the world, I cannot express myself quite so strongly, 
and the epithets which I have used represent the limits to which I am inclii.ed 
to go. They, however, are just, and it may be pardonable to say that they are 
in the nature of valuable praise, because there are some men who, in spite of 
themselves, like actors best in their proper place, which is the stage, who do 
not care about them in private life, who have not the slightest desire to penetrate 
behind the scenes. I am one of them, and it follows almost as of necessity 
that the vast number of mankind who are interested in the private lives of actors 
and actresses will probably like very much indeed a book of which I cannot 
deny the strength and the truth. 

It is by no means surprising that Baraa, by Max and Bertha Ferrass 
(Sampson Low), should have gone into a second edition, for it contains 
450 illustrations, the vast majority of which are remarkably good. It contains 
also a sufficient account of the little-known character and customs of a people 
in whom Great Britain is deeply interested, and, although space does not 
permit more detailed treatment of the book, it may be very confidently 
recommended both for reading and inspection. 

Country gentlemen will welcome the 1902 edition of Stome’s /ustices’ 
Manual (Shaw and Sons), to which a somewhat melancholy interest attaches 
from the fact that Mr. Kennett, the editor for twenty-five years, has died, and 
Mr. Roberts, the clerk to the Newcastle Justices, reigns in his stead. The 
volume, which is indispensable to every magistrate who wishes to do his duty, is 
—as it always was—complete and up-to-date, and it contains 150 new decisions 
affecting the law which magistrates have to administer, as well as the statutes 
which have been enacted since the last edition. Judging from his preface, 
however, the new editor seems to be disposed to tempt fate He thinks that, 
with the constantly-accumulating mass of detail, the volume has increased some- 
what unduly in bulk, and he hopes to be able in future, by careful and judicious 
compression, to render it more handy and easy of reference. The truth of the 
matter is that, as the law which magistrates have to administer grows, so the 
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books in which it is contained must grow, and that there is uncommonly little 
room for compression in ‘‘ Stone” revarded as a law-book. It is not cumbrous 
even now; and, after al, nobody wants to carry it in his pocket. 

Kelly’s Handbook of the Titled, Landed, and Official Classes for 1902 is 
one of those volumes which is a comfort in every considerable house, and 
indispensable in thousands upon thousands of offices. It is as accuraie as ever, 
and more complete, the entries in eich case having been sent for revision to the 
persons concerned, so that they have only themselves to blame if there are errors, 
not that any have been discovered a te; 
fairly severe tests. The pub ishers ar 
Kelly’s Directories, Limited, an 
Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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HE existence of th 

snow - leopard ha 

been known from a 

ancient date, thoug 

the creature wa 
probably never seen’ b 
Europeans, if the name « 
“ounce” is to be credited t 
that animal. It was the sul 
ject of an odd mediaeval legen: 
Any man bitten by an ounc 
was believed to be immediate 
attacked by mice, which we 
attracted to a person so bitt: 
in a miraculous manner. 
circumstantial account is give 
of the escape of a+man :) 
bitten, who baffled the mi 
by putting to sea in a boa 
Buffon very properly put down 
the ounce as a separate species, 
and Bewick drew a figure 
of it in his ‘History on 
Quadrupeds,” but the last part 
of his description is evidently 
intende: for the cheetah. 
Colonel Henry Smith saw a 
snow-leopard in the Tower 
Menagerie before the collection 
was dispersed, and a by no 
means bad little engraving 
appeared in “ Knight’s Animated Nature,” taken from a specimen 
brought to the British Museum in 1837. It was originally the 
property of a Colonel Cobb, who made a large collection of 
Indian animals, and was exhibited as a great rarity before the 
Zoological Society. It was considered that its long fur 
most probably indicated that it was an inhabitant of cold 
and mountainous regions. It is now known that the snow- 
leopard inhabits all the highest ranges of Central Asia, 
including the Altaiand Thian Shan. It is not known how far 
east its range extends—possibly into Persia. But it is found in 
the mountains of North China, and apparently in the region of tlie 
Ameer. About a dozen fine skins were shown, probably from those 
parts, at Sir L. Lampson’s fur sales last year. It is said that the 
new cavalry regiment for the sons of Indian nobles is to have 
trappings of snow-leopard skins, against which proposal mo: 
than one energetic protest has been raised. The leopard haunt 
the ground frequented by mountain sheep of various kinds, a: 
accommodates its movements to those of its prey. Those broug 
to this country are remarkably gentle and tame. That kept 
the Zoo recently would allow any stranger to stroke it, and t 
new one which has taken its place seems equally friendly. 
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THE LORDS ON... 
. HORSE-BREEDIN( 


ORD DUNRAVEN is not a frequent speaker in the Hous: 
Lords, but when he does speak his remarks 
generally very much to the point. This was f 
ticularly so on Thursday, the 13th, when he dr 
attention to the subject of horse-breeding, and invi 

the Government to call upon the Royal Commission to rep 
on what ought to be done to foster the industry. The subj 
is one which, as a large breeder in Ireland, he thoroug 
understands—a fact of which he soon convinced the Hou 
Taking as his text the Reports on Remounts, he showed 

poverty of our own resources, and that this was due not to 

inability to breed good horses suitable for Army service, 
was proved by these reports, but because of the continued 1 
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of our best stock caused by foreign Governments buying our 
choicest stallions and brood mares. On this point he fortified 
himself with two telling quotations from the Reports of the 
Royal Commission on Horse-breeding, and of the Viceregal 
Commission on the same subject, of which he had _ been 
chairman. He proceeded to show how the Royal Commission 
had over and over again asked for money to give premiums to 
mares and to extend their existing scheme of giving premiums 
to stallions, a scheme good in itself, but utterly inadequate, and 
how their recommendations had been ignored by successive 
Governments. 

The Government evidently had intended to treat the present 
motion in the same way, but, as Lord Dunraven preceeded to 
work out his case, and to show that public opinion in the country 
was aroused, and that County Councils all over England were 
moving in the matter, Lord Salisbury and the Duke of 
Devonshire put their heads together, and the latter remained to 
the end of the debate to reply for the Government. 

The most telling point made by the mover of the resolution 
was when he showed that what he was asking for—namely, the 
subsidising of sound brood mares, and the registration of sound 
stallions—was already carried out in Ireland by the Agricultural 
Department conjointly with the County Councils, and that the 
effect was excellent, but that nothing was being done in England. 
The Earl of Lonsdale backed up Lord Dunraven’s demand, 
and Lord Ribblesdale, a member of the Royal Commission, had 
something to say. -He pointed out that that body had 


PLOVER NETTING 


HE recent conviction 
of two birdcatchers 
for “cruelty to 
animals,” because 
they had employed 

as decoys some tethered finches, 
may be found to have opened 
up a large question. It is 
true that the charge of cruelty 
was supported by evidence to 
the effect that the finches were 
alterwards found to be bruised 
and exhausted; but this was 
the effect and not the object 
of tethering them, and if the 
criminal law takes cognisance 
of the bruises of a chaffinch, 
can it overlook the incon- 
venience which a much larger 
bird—the plover, to wit—may 
suffer from similar treatment ? 
Yet if men must not tether 
plovers as decoys, a flourishing 
industry may be imperilled; 
for the snaring of the plover 
is carried out in no such hole- 
and-corner fashion as the catch- 
ing of finches, for which any bit of waste ground will serve, and 
all the apparatus may be carried by one man in a bundle. Our 
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continuously reported in favour of an extension of their powers 
in the direction desired, but that their recommendations were 
persistently ignored; that the key to the whole matter was jn 
the pocket of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and seemed 
likely to remain there. The Duke of Devonshire, speaking for the 
Government, made a weak and inconclusive statement, the gist 
of which was that he did not quite know which department ouge 

to take the matter up, but that he would ask the other members \f 
the Government and see if anytbing could be done, and, if nec: 

sary, the reference to the Royal Commission should be enlarge 

Lord Ribblesdale said that if there was a chance of any 
practical steps being taken, the Commission would gladly make 4 
detailed report. Lord Dunraven having replied, the motion w 
withdrawn, but it was noticeable that he remained for a lo; 
time after the House had risen, in close consultation with the Du’ « 
of Devonshire, the Duke of Portland, chairman of the Roy | 
Commission on Horse-breeding, and several other pec s 
interested in the subject. 

What was done did not amount to much, but the Governm: \t 
was “drawn” on a subject the importance of which in time >f 
war it is impossible to over-estimate, and it is greatly to 
hoped that the matter will not be allowed to drop until someth: » 
useful is done. It is absurd that when every country in { i¢ 
world is spending tens, in some cases hundreds, of thousands 5 
pounds on horse-breeding for Army purposes, this country sho 
be content with assisting this vital industry to the extent 5 
about £12,000 a year. 
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THE SNARER’S HUT. Copyright 


first illustration represents some of the machinery for catching 
plovers, although at first sight it might pass for a picture 
of what they call a “promising city” 
inthe Far West, with its mill-pump 
and solid-looking shanty .in the ltore- 
ground and the _ illimitable prairie 
stretching to the horizon. But if your 
eye follows the trench which goes irom 
the pump towards the horizon for a!out 
6oyds., you will see that it ends in a 
small sheet of water. The next i lus- 
tration gives a nearer view .of this 
miniature lake, which hasa long na:row 
island in the centre and a few tiny is ets, 
scarcely bigger than molehills, stic’ ing 
up out of the water. This is_ the 
plover decoy, and the object of the 
water-windmill, in the first pictur :, is 
simply to keep the lake, some 2: ds. 
in diameter, full of water. It is | pon 
the use of the tiny islets that cau: for 
action, under the Protection Acts, nay 
arise; for one need hardly remark hat 
the snarer, crouching in his hut 5: «ds. 
away, does not periodically > .ose 
himself in the open, tramping a 0ss 
the 5oyds. of open space bet een 
himself and the decoy, and pac ing 
in the water to ascertain whethe the 
tethered plovers on their separate — lets 
Copyright are becoming fatigued. 
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These illustrations exhibit well the terrible 
monotony of flatness in Fens, and it is on 
account of this feature of the landscape that 
the plover-snarers are able to make such large 
and frequent hauls as to recoup themselves for 
the outlay of their elaborate preparations. 
Wandering flocks of birds are always distrustful 
of strange landscapes. When the weary 
migrants reach our shores in autumn you 
may watch them drifting irresolutely across 
the sky, calling as they go. Presently a 
responsive call of their own kind arises from 
the earth below; and, at once, with a rushing 
sound of half-closed pinions the crowd of 
travellers swoop earthwards towards the spot 
whence the welcome sound proceeded. Some- 
times it was only the clever mimicry of a hidden 
shore-shooter, and two barrels are emptied into 
the thick of the close-packed birds before they 
discover the deception and wheel aloft to find a 
less treacherous resting-place. And ground 
birds, like the plovers, are peculiarly liable tc 
fall into such ambush. Perching migrants, 
such as fieldfares or redwings, can crowd with 
safety into the topmost branches of lofty trees 
ind thence survey the landscape carefully 
before they descend to the ground. But for 
he plover there is no halfway house 
vetween sky and earth. So you may see 
im, circling and wheeling by thousands 
wether, ere he dares to alight; now 
wooping down with a murmurous rhythm of wings like the 
lding of many newspapers, now shooting aloft with the 
ymentum of his descent and skimming obliquely over many 
res, for the land bristles with perils, and instinct teaches the 
ver to beware of alighting where any chance of danger lurks. 
ily one circumstance will give him perfect confidence, and that 
the presence of other plovers. So, when the wheeling myriads 
scover a welcome sheet of water, studded with islets, upon 
ich members of their own kind are standing, they boldly drop 
wards them; and, in doing so, they discover that a long, low 
island in the midst of the water is the only place where they 
have room to settle near their friends. But it is the victims’ 
landing-place. It has been richly baited with worms, and, for a 
brief moment, the thronging wayfarers think that they have 
chanced upon a hospitable land indeed; but from end to end 
stretches the fatal net, which falls just at the right moment to 
envelope the fluttering multitude. 

For it is at this point that the utility of the substantial- 
looking shanty of our first illustratiun comes in. A nearer view 
shows it to be the snarer’s hut, and if you look carefully at this 
last picture you will just see the line, which he is holding, 
stretching taut and straight to the right, in which direction, at 
some 5oyds. distance, is situated the decoy represented in the 
previous pictures. The hut, built solidly of turfs and trenched 
round to save the snarer from being washed out in case of rain, is 
fringed with dead stalks of rank Fen herbage, and, to the plovers’ 
‘bird's-eye ’’ view of the landscape suggests only a solid mound, 
neglected and overgrown. But from it human eyes are watching 
their movements, and a ready hand grips the cord which controls 
the distant net. Thus the very caution of the bird delivers it 
helpless into the hand of man: for it is only because the plovers 
are so very careful not to alight except where it seems absolutely 
safe that man is able to decoy them within his reach. 
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ANIMAL EXPRESSION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1x,—In the very interesting article under the above heading in your number of 
the 15th inst., Mr. Teasdale-Buckell, in noticing the peculiar champing of a dog’s 
jaws when on the point, attributes it to a desire to clear or refresh the nostril. 
I would assign another cause for it. The dog while seeking his game is 
galloping and panting with protruding tongue, but the moment he comes on to 
the point the tongue is in-drawn, and the panting ceases. The dog, though 
winded, is holding his breath and must, I should think, be under a very 
severe strain. It is to this I should sugyest that this champins or slightly 
spasmodic action of the jaw is due. Until the setting up of the game allows him 
relief, he is repressing his nature and must be nigh to choking on his own 
tongue.—T, CUNNINGHAM. 
PLANTS FOR A ROUGH GRASS BANK. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “Country LIFE.” ] 

R,—I should be glad if you could give me a few hints as to how to decorate 
ough grass bank. It is about 8o0yds. long and 2oft. high, away from the real 
rden, and slopes from a field to the kitchen garden. It faces south-west, 
th no shelter, very poor sandy soil, and very dry. Quick growing things are 
preferred, as I have only a few years’ lease. —SANDIWAY. 

|The best plants for such a bank would be the strong growing brambles, 
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MACHINE FOR CATCHING PLOVER. Copyright 
such as the doubled white flowered and the parsley-leaved. Cistus laurifolius 
would be a good plant if any cistuses would stand the climate, but even the 
brambles would have to be provided with good holes to begin with. There 
would not have to be so very many of these prepared holes, as they will do 
quite well if they are gft. apart in two uneven rows planted alternately. Even 
these will not make much show the first year after planting, but if they are well 
begun they should grow away strongly after that. As this is an important 
subject, perhaps the following few hints from a correspondent to the Garden 
may be useful. It is advice offered for planting a hedgebank garden, and the 
writer says: ‘One thing that should be planted extensively is Jasminum 
nudiflorum. Cuttings stuck into the side of the bank will strike and increase 
rapidly, and this plant when in bloom looks better with a green background 
than it does with that of a red brick wall. I also have a few suggestions for 
the banksides. A good strain of honesty should be planted in bold patches, 
and it will soon sow itself-—perchance, too freely. The flowers in early summer 
and the seed-pods in autumn are at their best when the plant is grown in a 
semi-wild fashion. Again, the wild toadflax should not be forgotten and will 
look after itself, and hard by there should be a clump or two of purple latris. 
The wild aquilegia loves a bank, and the shady side suits it best, and it throws 
up heads of bloom and foliage far finer than when grown in the border. Care 
must be taken, however, to get seedlings of the right colours, and sinzle above 
all things. The wild purple, pink, and white are far more beautiful than the 
hybrid washy colours, and even were the hybrids more beautiful they would be 
out of place growing in semi-wildness. Speaking of washy colours as I have 
above, I of course refer only to the common forms; the hybrid spurred varieties 
in their many colours are amongst my favourite flowers, but they are unsuitable 
for bank planting. There are, however, many strains of the commoner forms 
in which th: co'ouring of the spurred varieties has been borrowed, and much 
out of place it ison the more robust and less refined type. <A few plants of 
various kinds of periwinkles look well and soon cover a large space, and a few 
good clumps of lily of the valley often hold their own and run freely. With the 
addition of some patches of the wild arum a bank would be well supplied with 
plants, and there would only remain bulbs to be considered. Of these I 
recommend plenty of single snowdrops and a few good patches of snowflake—I 
say a few because they do not always succeed. Scilla nutans, pink, blue, and 
white, but in particular white, and S. campanulata also should be planted in broad 
stretches, and would make a fine show in spring. Thirdly, a few narcissi should 
find a home. The best varieties for our purpose are the common double 
telamonius, the wild Lent lily, and the charming and once wild obvallaris. 
Thus planted a bank should succeed and be lovely through spring, summer, 
and autumn. There still remains winter to think of. Some Iris fcetidissima 
would give a bright patch of colour, and should be gay with its scarlet seed- 
pods until early sprins, and if sweetness is wanted and the planter is not afraid 
of trouble in the future, he might plant some winter heliotrope.” Of course your 
soil may not be quite good enough for everything in this list, but perhaps it 
could be made so.—ED. } 


SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 

[To tHe Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—KReferring to the leaflet issued by the Board of Agriculture, which you 
inserted in COUNTRY LIFE, as to spraying fruit trees, will you kindly tell me 
how the ** spraying” is best done, and what agricultural treacle is, and where it 
can be obtained. I have asked several keen amateurs, and they have all! said 
that they noticed the paragraph, but did not know how to “spray,” and had 
never heard of the treacle. My man does not know, and all the gardeners 
round here are equally ignorant. You have very kindly helped me before, so I 
bother vou again. —H. P. H. 


[If you wish to spray bush’s or trees that do not exceed Io‘t. in height, no 
implement is more suitable than the “Abol” syringe, which you can obtain from 
Messrs. White and Co., Paddock Wood, Kent. Tnis is like an ordin «ry syringe, 
but has also to fix to the nozzle a turned or curved end, which when fixed sends 
out over trees and bushes a fine vapour-like body of moisture, and there is no 
back waste as is often the case with ordinary syringes. An amateur, will, how- 
ever, do well to use it with soft leather gloves on. Spraying proper is not 
syringing. In the latter case moisture is driven so forcibly on to the plants or 
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trees that they are well washed. In spravinz, the object is to suffuse the plants 
or trees with a vapour-like moisture, so that it settles on them as if it were dew. 
There should be no drip of any kind, hence spraying should not be overdone. 
The reason why it is customary to advise the addition of treacle to these spraying 
solutions is that it helps to render the solution all the more adhesive. Any 
common treacle will do; so also will an equal quantity of soft soap. In using 
any solution it should be kept frequently stirred. A capital plan is, if using a pail 
and an ‘* Albol” sprayer, to have also an ordinary syringe, and if the solution be 
well worked up and down with its aid occasionally, creating an emulsion, then 
it is kept well mixed. It is well in all cases to run the solution through a fine 
sieve or piece of coarse calico to ensure that nothing solid is in it. The 
** Abol” syringe is very lizht, and can be used even by a lady. With respect to 
the spraying of tall trees, it is needful to have in the sprayer seme pumping 
force. Thus for trees up to 15ft. in height one of Vermorel’s knapsack 
sprayers is best. This is fixed to a man’s back by means of straps. It has a 
flexible nozzle, which casts the liquid over the trees in the form of vapour. It is 
held and guided by the right hand, whilst with the left a small force pump is 
worked. One of these filled will spray a very large number of trees, and if 
yours are of moderate height one should suit you. For orchard trees and in 
quantity, the best sprayer is one of Boulton and Paul’s, Norwich. This is a tub 
on two wheels, and needs two men to work it. It is, of course, a much more 
expensive sprayer. You can obtain the knapsack sprayer from Messrs. C. 
Clarke and Co., 20, Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. The term *agricul- 
tural ” is applied to a coarse cheap form of treacle and molasses. —ED. ] 


WATTLE FENCE AND UNDERGROUND SUMMER-HOUSE, 

[To THe Eprror or ‘*Counrry Lire.”] 
S1r,-—I should be glad to know what you would recommend for a fence to go 
along a country lane and shut out some clothes drying in a ne'ghbouring yard. 
A friend suggested a wattle fence, with creepers, but I am not acquainted with 
this. Could you say where I should be able to buy this? I should also be glad 
of your advice as to what would be the best method of building and lining a 
kind of underground summer-house adjoining the lawn. The land rises about 
4ft. above the lawn, cool in one place, and I think by banking up another 3ft. 
or so and covering, it would make a good cool summer-house. The children’s 
garden is just behind where summer-house would be, and the extra erection 
would help to hide them.—N. J. Barr, Oak Avenue, Burley-in-Wharfdale, 
near Leeds. 

[A wattle fence is not bought, but made on the spot by a hedger or hur le- 
maker. It consists of upright stakes driven into the ground about a foot apart, 
and smaller rods of hazel or ash, or whatever may be the local material, threaded 
between them, before and behind each alternate stake, just as the wattling is done 
in sheep hurdles. If a waitle fence on a large scale is wanted—they are generally 
from 3ft. to 4ft. high on the top of a bank—tke uprights might be of larch tops, 
with the ground end tarred, standing out of the ground 5/t. to 8ft. and further 
apart, but in a fence of this size it would be better to nail on than to wattle the 
horizontal stuff, and it would then become a trellis. Such a summer-house is a 
good idea, and would, no doubt, be very cool and comfortable in hot weather. 
The best way wou'd be to make the outside and roof of corrugated iron ona 
framing of woodwork, and to line the inside with mitch-boarding. This would 
allow an air space of 3in., or whatever might be the thickness of the framing 
stuff, which would keep the wood lining quite safe ; but there should be perfora- 
tions here and there, say in three places near the top and three near the bottom, 
for a play of air through tothe back of the lining. A diamond-shaped group of rin. 
centre-bit holes is not unsightly, and would give enough air, while a seat would 
probably hide the lower ones. If this plan is adopted, the house had better be 
planned in consultation with the carpenter so as to suit the regular sizes of the 
corrugated sheets ; he would also give the best opinion as to the size of scantling 
for roof to carry the required weight of earth. But it would be both more 
roomy and economical to have the house squire, or long square, rather than 
octagonal in plan; the roofing would be so much simpler.-—Ep. | 





BANANAS IN A HAMPSHIRE GARDEN. 
[To tur Eprrox or ‘Country Lire.” ] 
S1x,—I enclose a photozraph of bananas grown «and ripened in this garden. 
Pour trees are bearing fruit at one time, and one bunch just cut had 165 splendid 
ruits on it, The plants are grown in a span-roof house in a temperature varying 
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from 60deg. to 70oleg. None of the plants is a year old. S'x months vier 
the fruit appears it ripens.—(Mrs.) EKMALD SMIIH, The Oaks, Emsworih, 
ITants. ; 


GULL-MURDEK. 
[To THE Eprror oF * Country LIFE.” ] 
S51k,—As you are always opposed to butchery in contradistinction to sport, miy I 
ask for a little of your valuable space to call attention to the fact that the genus 
‘*oull plugger” is in great evidence of late, and is marking his path of wanton 
destruction ly the bodies of dead and dying seagulls. During the last few 
weeks I have picked up on a small extent of beach fitty-th:ee dead or wounded 
culls, belonging to six varieties. These birds are quite useless for food or other 
purposes, nor had their slayers even attempted to pick them up; they were left 
as they fell. Some of these bore wounds of a ghastly character. One magni- 
ficent gull (Dareus marinus) I found with its tongue hanging oat of a long cut in 
the lower mandible, both wings shattered, and a hole as big as a fist in its side ; 
yet with such wounds it lived four days. I understand one London milliner 
alone has given an order for 10,000 gulls’ wings. If a stop is not put to 
this butchery at once the seaside will lose half its charms. The miscreants in 
question are not in this case visitors from towns, but of the fishing class. It is 
difficult to open a paper without seeing the account of some victim to the ignorance 
or vice of those carrying guns. To prevent this our Government, if it can 
be induced to originate anything, might raise the gun licence considerably, 
and make it necessary that the applican: should get an order fiom a stipendiary 
magistrate, who would refuse it unless ne could show a clean record. 
Tne enforcement of the Wild Birds’ Pro:ection Act should, along the 
coasts, be the duty of the coastguards, a smart and efficient boidy of 
men. The close time is now totally disregarded, esp<cially on 
Sundays, and it is no one’s duty to prosecute, and the fine is quite 
inadequate. The notices are speedily torn down, and if not, they are 
couched in such involved terms that no one can understand them, 
instead of having one short and clear Act to embrace the who e oi 
the United Kingdom. Also it should be made illegal for women to 
wear birds or parts of them (except such as are usually kil:ed for food), 
and no birds should be allowed to be imported during our close 
time. If these points are properly enforced we may hope to see our 
us2'ul and ornamental birds increase again, instead of daily grow ing 
more rare. —STANLEY EpWARDs, Wrentham, Suffolk. 





FLYING SWANS. 

[To THE Eprror oF ‘*Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—During the recent severe frost the large reservoirs at T1 
which form Lord Rothschild’s witerfowl preserves, were ali st 
covered with ice, and the public were allowed the privileg. 0! 
skating ; but I was more interested in the number of aquatic li Js, 
which, having but a small piece of open water, were s »mewhit e. er 
to approach than usual, and the coots, grebes, and tufted golden-« 
and red-headed Pochard ducks were all discernible. A pair of . d 
sheldrakes had visited the place, but I did not see them m) f. 


Some wild geese, however, were walking on the ice, and these h 
the swans would now and again rise in the air, circling round a 
mils or two, evidently looking for a more suitable feeding gro 4. 
The nose made by these huge birds as in groups of five or six °y 

yn 


swept through the air was tremendous, and their evolutions whi 
the wing formed a magnificent sight. I enclose a photograph w -/ 
perhaps you may like to use.—J. T. N., Berkhamsted, 










